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Where from my love’s embrace she fled. 


ign snes 


+ tet aren 


ws 


‘The angel of my youth is dead! 
Her forehead fair, 
Her shining hair, 

Have faded in the grave T dread. 
Her lustrous eyes, 
Like star-lit skies, 

Oh! long ago thei: splendor fled. 


‘The angel Oo! 


Her love, her trath, 
Her virgin youth, 


fmy youth is dead; 


Vuto the tyrant Death are wed. 


gad pine trees murmur o’er her head. 


Around her grave 
The wild winds rave, 


O'er her chill sleep, 
The night dews weep; 


And seraphs g» 


ard hee-loue, cold bed. 


This life looks desolate and lone, 
As down its track 
I still look back, 


Or upward, where my love has flown. 
Although Pve won so many friends ; 


Though many a form 


5] 


With soul love-warm, 
Its lighz and life to me still lends. 


Still in my wintry bosom ope 
The fair, frail flowers, 


Still bud the tender blooms of hope— 
Blooms nurtured in a soil ot woes— 


Like blossoms born in Alpine snows. 


Where human life doth wildly stream 


And banish thus my heart’s sick dream. 
Not one of all the crowd e’er guess 


Turns from their strife in loneliness. 


Of spring-time hours; 


So chilly white, 
So sadly bright, 


Through many a mart, 


I act my patt, 


The stern, cold man, 
Who leads the van, 


Alone I thread the crowded street; 
Through windows bright, 


I see Home's light, 


Home-voices the returning greet. 
But slow, and lone, along I roam, 


And moan aloud, 
That in her shroud 


Lieth the angel of my home. 


LETTER FROM MARY IRVING. 


Tocat, July 1, 1856. 
1» the Editor of the National Era: 

Lest you should fancy that one of your corres- 
pondents has been lost to you and to her coun- 
tryin the wilds of Asia Minor, I sit down to 
talk to you and to the Era once more, from 
ihis far-away city. 

Though I have been passing through strange 
and varied scenes and experiences during these 
past winter months, my mind has often wan- 
dered back to those of last year, spent in the 
light of your home. And Washington—gay, 
busy, spirit-stirring Washington—what a con- 
rast to this uninquisitive city of Turkdom, 
whither, if news come at all, it floats in the 
shape of some vague rumor, as often proved 
Pfulse as verified. I think if you could be drop- 
ped from your editorial chair into this nook of 
epose for a few weeks, you would hardly know 
yourself. It would give better “ changel of 
cene,” if not change of air, than a trip to Sar- 
foga or the Flume House. 
= But you, or the children, may like to hear 
mething of travel in Turkey, to compare it 
vith your own vft-recurring experiences of 

steamboat and railway locomotion. 
Beive you a transcript of my overland journey 
tom Samstin to this city. That seaport—one 
sof the few, as you are aware, upon the southern 
shore of the Black Sea—was reached after a 
wost unsatisfactorily long voyage on an Austri- 
a steamer. Her captain, a kind and gentle- 
manly commander, and strict Roman Catholic, 
saw fit to keep us in the Bospborus until 
“Good Friday”—the third day after leaving 
Stamboul—had been safely and scrupulously 
observed. Having assured himself of a good 
voyage by his rigorous abstinence from er¢? 
nilk and eggs, he slewly raised steam, 004, _ 

four days after, set his single passenge? for 
Samson safely on shore at that place (by 
means of a small boat,) to be there m4 bya 


New York, February, 1856. 





frend from the interior. 


In this muddiest of cities we we Compelled 


¢ the last of 
remain for two weeks. It Mand had so 


March, and an unseasonable 


injured the roads, that tray!2g Was imprac- 
age. even to the Sultar at -carriets. As 
the seaport boasts no 
Consul’ family was gent, we found food and 
Jt a Protestant Armenian, 
whose hospitality-oftened, as well as it could, 
the tedium of ut detention. Fancy two per- 
sons, of mir? trained to constant activity, im- 
prisoned “¥ Tain and mud, 
withip Ut low walls, without @ book or a 
per, and with nothing to do but to 
e desperation o 
ur state at length aroused the sympathy ofa 
the Consular Office, who, 
ngacked the well-strip 
three-year-old co: v0 
- es file of old “ rt 
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, and the English 
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shelves, found for us 
“ Household Words,” 


d books were! 
rt our stay, like all other things on this 
came to an end in {ta time. The sky, 
been frowning for weeks, smiled again 
pite of many wa 

try a change of scene. 
& bright April morni 
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So I will 


a fortnight, 


, having 


Reviews,” 


"What 





through a mountain 
a stronger arm than 
guided us gafely ov 
way. 


was winding along these defiles. Several stran- 
gers had joe it for their own safety, as rob- 


and it now numbered eight. Some were ge 
some Circassians, and one Armenian; but al 
arrayed in the flowin 
of i 
broidered jacket, with long, floating sleeves, 
Our own costume, convenient as it was, would 
hardly have passed current on Pennsylvania 
avenue. 
American fashion is an article most unsafe on 
such @ journey, 


higher and higher, we dismounted at the moun- 
tain hamlet of Hivajik, (little 


















Our cavalcade was picturesque enough, as it 


are not a thing yet out of date in Turkey ; 


robes and brilliant fez 
e country; to which, superadded an em- 


The long riding-dress prescribed by 


not only on account of the 
mountainous roads, but of the untrimmed 
bushes, which are armed with a thousand hid. 
den fangs to catch the unwary. We area ee 
deal nearer the site of Eden than you; and the 
curse, “Thorns and thistles shall the ground 
bring forth unto thee,” seems to reign here 
with ten-fold force. sie 

On the eve of this second day, after winding 


uince,) about 
thirty-five miles from the Bleck Sea, but afford- 
ing a fine view of its waters. Like all travel- 
lers in thiz land, we carried our own bedding, 
bread, and provender, and were dependent on 
the hospitality of strangers only for shelter and 
a few simple articles. Along the regularly- 
travelled routes are set khans, es jally for 
this purpose ; but as our road furnished no such 
accommodation, we were obliged*each night 
to hire some room of # Turkish hut. To have 
it. swept was the most important item ; after 
which, we spread our camp-bedsteads to serve 
as sofas, and rested thankfully from the day’s 
fatigue and heat. Inthe morning, early, we 
again took up our “winding way.” Our noon- 
time halt was always pleasant, under the shade 
of some spreading tree, close to the river’s 
bank, or (better still) to some one of the thou- 
sand beyded rivulets, dancing down from the 
fresh, cold snows, to the green valleys. Occa- 
sionally, when the way grew too steep, or the 
feet too much cramped, we would (dismount, 
and walk for miles along the shady side of some 
hill-range, under the arches of whispering pine- 
boughs—~often stooping to gather our hands 
fall of violets and wild polyanthus. Our little 
Turkish guide, unlike his couptrymen in gen- 
eral, was a lover of flowers and of fine scenery, 
and often surprised me by bringing a wild 
boquet, or by catching my bridle, to point out 
some richer glimpse in the ever-changing pan- 
orama about us. : 
This young guide, (Sali by name,) but for his 
language rm | a might hays been taken for 
a fine speciuret of a beckwoodeman. 
He was @ mountaineer, ehort and slight in 
frame, but strong in limb as an antelope, and 
keen of eye as a hawk. In his full, blue trow- 
sers; brown jacket, embroidered with white ; 
un and powder-pouch slang across his shoul- 
ers; crimson girdle, the rece tacle of two 
horse-pistols and a loaf of bread; and a gay 
flowered head-kerchief overtopping all—he was 
the most picturesque element of our picturesque 
arty. Would that he were in lowa instead of 
urkey, or that Turkey offered to the enterpri- 
sing among her young song gy career worthy 
to call out the aspirations and enterprise of a 
man ! 
While descending 1nto one of these narrow 
ravines, we barely escaped a danger of which 
we were happ*y ignorant for weeks. Three 
Koordish redbers, having reconnoitered our 
party from behind an over-hanging rock, held 
a consrtation. The natives they did not fear; 
and-were they but sure of dispatching the 
« delibi” atthe first shot—they raiged their guns 
at the thought! Yet these Franks (suggested 
one) are dangerous to meddle with. He has 
holsters, too, to his saddle, with—who knows 
what within them? While cowardice and law- 
lessness were thus conflicting, we passed on, in 
unthinking security, guarded by the Power that 
rules the hearts and hands of men. 
One afternoon, along’a more than uguaily 
rugged ascent, we were hailed by some peas- 
ants, who told us it was in vain to attempt cross- 
ing the mountain top before us—the deep snow 
had not yet been érodden by hoof or foot. 
Credulous and disheartened, oxy men checked 
their horses, murmured, and were for turnjng 
back in a body. To do this, would have been 
to retrace two days’ tedious journeyings, and 
perhaps, after all, find no better track. So the 
“chelibi” spurred his good steed, and, with 
an energetic we to the cowards, dashed on 
before them. They most reiuctently followed. 
At first, the snow lay in patches, but it grew 
deeper and deeper, and soon our horses were 
indeed forced to struggle for their footing. It 
seemed af times impossible to advance or to 
apa ee nearly two hours of a 
ing and floundering, our horses—panting, 
Peating. and fleeked with | ana—n; the 
last peak of the ridge—all, but one/ 1i was 
the owner of a horse that might have rivalled 
Rosinante for leanness. The fleshless crea- 
ture, thongh relieved of its light load, faltered 
here, Jt was bled gnd left behind, mentally 
given over by all but Sali, who, with deter- 
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mined though melancholy face, stood by its side 
urging it now and then blows, gestures, and 
to make a fresh effort. 
“Voila Herek}” at last shouted our 


jo bad 


reatge of wine ms om mide of 
vi § f 
whi tched the plain of Herel, green and 























thri-. cat T was 40 glad, I seized hath may piniola, 


ment,” a village of Loonoosa, on the green 


Bat onde 


a 
end accommodated us; and though we might 
have found more private and better-furnished 
rooms at th 


ei, 
forts of Tocat came into sight, and one and 


looked back with pleasure to the way passed 


3) The Governor’s recollection of a bonnet-box 
| dated some fifty years back, when that article 








th the snow without s' 


fired them off for joy!” 





of here Wus a room 







bevy of oes. A raised platform at one 
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Revere House or the St, Nich 
her we could have spent a Sabbath 
> a 










ht days was a most delighhtfal ‘one ; 
though we were not sorry when the hills and 


another dear one came out to moet us, we 


over. “How Fannie would delight in this!” 
I often said, while we were among the moun- 
tains. And of my two younger charges of last 
year I was most forcibly reminded by the two 
bright-faced children who came on horseback, 
in the arms of natives, to give us warm kisses 
of welcome. 

How T have longed to see you all, and to 
hear again from you. But T have written a 
very long letter, and will not make it longer. 
So,, though ocean and seas separate us, believe 
me ever the same, Mary Irvine. 





For the National Era. 
FASHIONABLE FOOTPRINTS. 


BY MRS, BELL SMITH. 
Part I. 

The perfected steamer Bay State lay trembling 
with life at “ew York, ready to slip cable and 
start for Boston. All appeared confusion and 
uproar to a stranger, to the commanding of- 
ficer of the boat—who, by the slightest wave of 
his hand, could control the great mass of busy 
life, and the wonderful machinery which rested 
as it were in uneasy sleep below—there was 
nothing but the exactest order. Travellers in 
linen overcoats and caps were shouting franti- 
cally, porters and hackmen were hurrying in 
Inggege, while ladies in grass and gray silks 
were grouped here and there, restless and nojsy 
as canaries, 
We have business with only our small group. 
A beautiful girl, with large blue eyes, exquisite 
complexion, wavy dark hair, and graceful figure, 
rather under the medium size, was framed in 
by an old maid, thin and nervous—a beautiful 
woman, looking like Juno, in a traveling dress— 
and a tall, fine-looking old gentleman, who 
seemed to have the party under his especial 
care, and was addressed as uncle by the young 
lady—as my dear General, by Mrs. J uno—while 
the old maid, with intense respect in every tone, 
styled him Goyernor. Looking at two of these, 
the observant Hf peal would say, Southern ; 
at one other, add Eastern; while the Jast ha 
New York impressed all over him. Qur sec: 
tioial pecaliarities can only be partially relied 
on, for, partially, the observant spectator would 
be correct. 
Miss Juliet Deming, an heiress to untold 
wealth, and, as I have said, a beautiful girl, was 
of the West, fresh from school, and en route for 
her first campaign at a fashionable summer re- 
sort, Her companions above enumerated were 
of her staff, General Abner Denton, a man full 
of years and honors, an old bachelor, had left 
his delightful country residence, where he hoped 
to pass the remainder of his well-filled life, for 
the express purpose of watching and protecting 
his niece, our heroine. Mrs. Colburn, her aunt, 
appeared as the more immediate chaperon and 
confidential adviser—a lady of fashion, and tho- 
rough-bred woman of the world ; aud no better 
for such purpose coyld have been selected. Miss 
Lavinia Rattle, the old maid, was governess, 
and still continued in her position, now almogt 
a sinecure, for her admirable system of incul- 
cating music, morals, and manners, was left at 
home with the well-worn books, for Mrs. Colburn 
looked with some contempt upon the triangular 
style gdopted by the governess. 
Thus La Pa Pes gnerded at all points, 
the motherless girl, the future owner of uatald 
out-lots, in-lots, stocks, and ready money—the 
immediate possessor of indescribable charms 
end graces—made her first march into the world 
of fashion. It would he a wonderful youth, and 
bold, too, who suited ail, or spiting none of these 
guards, succeeded in carry'ng of this inyalya- 
ble prize. Juliet Deming wes making her first 
appearance on the stage of fashionable exist- 
ence, yet the move was anxiously looked for 
and commented upon as is that of Daniel Web- 
ster’s in political circles, or would Lord Brough- 
am’s yisit to America by the literary world. 
There ie no powez more immediately within the 
grasp, or more delicious, than that of beauty, 
properly sustained by wealth and position. No 
wonder Madame Stael would have given the 
large heart and clear head for a fairy form and 
begntifyl face. Genius has no triumphs—the 
pen-sceptre no power such as I have seen ac- 
companying & beautiful gicl, as she swept down 
a ball-room, heavy with the air of incense admi- 
ration. But I am wandering from my story. 
The boat would soon be under way. The 
uncle-General and Governor was in a sad state 
of perturbation. He ran hither and thither as 
repidiy 4s being sn yngle-General and Governor 
would permit, Just as the steamer was about 
starting, an earnest appeal was made to him 
YY Miss Rattle to look after her bonnet-box. 

e started for that purpose to the part of the boat 


h @ baggage 
looked Mine huge pije belonging to his party 
in utter dismay. In fact, he gave uttergnoe to 
an exclamation that will not do for me to write— 
but it sounded very much like the name com- 
monly given to the place for future punishment. 


was, and, arriving there, 


consisted of a very absurd arrangement of paste- 
board and flashy paper. Looking over the bag- 

he saw nothing of the sort, and, returning 
oy of patty wiih g very sad expression of face, 
80 re’ Mise Watile gave litiergnce to some 
dismal sighs and exclamations, and again 


her treasure. 
ae Goygrnor returned, and was about giving 
search in despair, yyen he saw an old 
under a bonnet like an inverted eoal-acpt- 
ving the boat, with a band-box tied in a 
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Kansas, who have been 
the Territory by the Border Ruffians, in attempt- 
ing to return, either singly or in company 
with others who intend also to become perma- 
nent residents, have been forcibly compelled to 
turn back, having had their arms and property 
taken from them; and whereas the Missouri 
river—a great national thoroughfare, and the 
national highway for Kansas—has been taken 
jon of, and every boat the Missourians 
Soiithern'  Kuffians thought neces- 
sary searched and robbed, and in some instances 
turned back, compelling emi 
tedious and roundabout way 
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stand that that was her property, and all this 
was her , an 
disturbance 


arose from her supposed loss, she 


was for some moments in such a weak state as 
to be incapable of explanation. The dismayed 
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ocat, when we stop i and was ully, when a 9 
the Sebbath-day’ according to the command: | square coh metasbittad 0 hie astonished 


gaze aa the missing bonnet-box. His kind heart 
ng here W m | was touched by the cruel error he had commit- 
with our horses and | ted 


at the poor victim who, 


too much either to scream or talk, 


a heantiful . belle. 


Ww 


was sobbing piteously over the ruins of her be- 
loved box. 


































































amazement, half a glass of high-proof brandy. 
The effort nearly choked her, 
could recover breath, she told the sympathizing 
Governor, between tears, that she came from 
Boston to see “her girl” in New York, and had 
no idea either of returning to Boston or losing 
the bonnet, which last was a present for her 
daughter. The Governor gave her sufficient to 
urchase a new one, and paid her fare to and 
rom Boston, and again joined his party. 
Laughing merrily over this adventure, in 
which many passengers joined, our party chat- 
ted together as the boat glided swiftly on her 
way. The Governor was remarking with a 
good deal of complacency upon his self-posses- 
sion in moments of difficulty and danger, when 
he was suddenly interrupted = @ woman, with 
her head tied up in a han 
from a state-room, who threw her arms about 
his neck, and claimed him as her protector. 
The Governor, nearly sinking to the floor with 
confusion and weight of the old lady, begged 
piteously for assistance. This, amid convulsive 
roars of laughter, was granted, and the late own- 
er of the band-box was torn away and again 
conveyed to her stateroom. It seemed the 
brandy she had so hastily swallowed was play- 
ing the mischief with her brain, and the Gov- 
ernor was in a fair way of having his presence 
of mind called upon every few moments. It was, 
however, & maxim with him always to run from 
a hen with chickens or a woman in a rage— 
so he cautiously retreated. Taking his niece to 
our side, he told her, in great confidence, where 
he could be found when the boat arrived at 
Newport. 
“Juliet,” he said, “I shall resort to strategy; 
if you see this old wretch in search of me, 
sok your aunt must put her on the wrong 
track. I don’t know what I should do, were she 
again to get me into her clutches. Good Lord, 
there she comes;” saying which, he quickly dis- 
appeared, 
The sun went down, glorified in clouds, as 
the noble boat, freighted with human beings, 
sped on over the world of waters. Among that 
great crowd, who saw and recognised the brave 
garniture nature hung out, as it were, for our 
especial admiration—who among them saw old 
Ocean pleased? — for, looking seaward, the 
waves flashed in the parting rays, making one 
think of Shakspeare’s humor playing over his 
deeper thoughts, as if the mighty sea and the 
day-god to each other were smiling good night. 
Juliet and Mrs. Colburn were seated together, 
gaging on the gorgeous scene. 
“Tt is seldom, dear Juliet, that we meet with 
The most famous I have 
known, without being absolutely homely, were 
far from being beautiful.” 
“How, then, do you account for their influ- 
ence?” 
“Wealth, position, and sometimes talent, 
have done more than mere beauty. The most 
celebrated instance, Miss C 
last, entirely, her power. You bts 
for her expression of brilliant inte 
thought her striking; but her mind, strong al- 
most to genius, was. cultivated to the last ex- 
tent. She sang like an angel, sketched equal 
to Buchanan Read almost, conversed well in 
many different languages, and had read know- 
ingly all the reviews and novels in existence. 
Her career was brilliant be 
men fought for the hope of her, poets were in- 
sane gbonxt her, and painters such lovers none 
d paint her. She divided Washington city 
nter with the question of war with 
land, and an old statesman told me he could 
not say which was thought on the most.” 
“She conversed well? ” 
“No, my dear, she never talked—she listened. 
¥ou will find, Juliet, that success in this life 
lies in the ear, and not the tongue. Men have 
but one characteristic, and that is egotism—one 
desire, and that is sympathy. Let them talk— 
put on a look of honest interest, and let them 
run on with their wonderful grievances, and 
each conyersstion will be a conquest, and your 
name will ring far and wide as ¢' 
did, jntellectyal, gifted creature.” 
A shrewd woman is the beautiful Mrs. Col, 
But our party is at Newport. 


Let us listen. 
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MEETING OF THE CITIZENS OF CASS COUN- 


TY, N. T. 


A meeting was held on Saturday, the 9th day 
of Avgust, A. T°. 1856, at Case’s Grove, Cass 
county, Nebraska Territory, according to previ- 
ous notice given, in order to obtain an expres- 
gion of the citizens of said county in relation 
to rendering gid and sympathy to the Free State 
settlers who may wish to pass through Nebras- 
ka, on their way to Kansas, 
Rev. W. D. Gage was appointed chairman, 
and Bela White secretary, of said meeting. 
On motion, a committee was appointed, con- 
sisting wee: Taylor, E. L. Flower, and John 
ught resolutions expressive of the 

sentiments of this meeting. 
then retired, and, after a short deliberation, 
presented the following preamble and resolu- 
tions, which were unanimously adopted : 

h Free State settlers in 
forgibly driyen from 
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nts to take a 
ugh Iowa and 
and are not content with thus block- 
rer, the Lat Order men avow 
eir determination to suffer none to enter 
gh Nebraska for that p 


~ Therefore, 


fi ed, That we sympathi ize with and ap- 
pigud the oo of the Free State men of Kan- 
and re then #8 upholding trye consti- 
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our Government was formed, and ag reaffirm- 
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ings be published in the New York Trib- 
Sy Mion and Chronotype, - 
On motion, the meeting was then adjourned. 
™ W. D. Gaene 
Attest: Bria Warne, Seeretary. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 


A PAIR OF AUSTRIAN STATESMEN, : 


A ‘work has recently been translated from 
the German, forming of a series of vol- 
umes, by the same author, entitled the History 
of the German Courts since the Reformation, 
and it is perbaps the most important and most 
interesting portion of the work—certginly the 

ket to have most attractions for the 
h reader.* ‘The author's style of writing 


is not remarkable for its elegance or brilliancy 
he is no Macaulay or Carlyle in the histori 


composition; his work commands attention, 
and owes its acceptability to a certain minute- 
ness of historic detail, and to-a liberal admix- 
ture of personal anecdote, such as would rarely 
be presented by writers who aspire to what is 
called the “ dignity of history.” Dr. Vebse, 
i, alto i pretensions 
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8, |. Governor Denton had but one remedy for all cl mn Se as ee 
roubles, aad that w brandy He} historian se ekg vatlgobnd 
pay gels Tt Rither through x Ser chivet gE ch my superiors, the historians, may 
the selaed the:taaal lee, cad Gruisied, to bia greuh enchase into their weighty annals, or pass over 


at their pleasure.” The result of his research- 
es is a mass of facts and anecdotes, sufficiently 
significant and curious to form a more than 
usually picturesque and entertaining compila- 
tion. 

One feature of these Memoirs, which we can- 
not but consider admirable, is their marked ap- 
pearance of veracity. The author tells the 
truth, so far as he knows it, without the slight- 
est apprehension or misgiving—tells it, indeed, 
with a certain insouciance and innocency of 
manner which seems-to indicate that he con- 
ceived that was the sole thing required of him. 
As a consequence of his simplicity, he has in- 
volved himself in difficulties; for, while his 
books have been extremely popular in Germany, 
he himself has been exceedingly unpopular 
with the ruling powers; most of his volumes 
have been proscribed by one or another of the 
German States; and we learn from the news- 
papers that he is now, or was lately, expiating 
a little extra carelessness or audacit”, in rela- 
tion to the Court of Wiirtemberg, by a six 
months’ imprisonment, 


The Court of Austria has not been-remark- 
able for the talent or magnanimity of its repre- 
sentatives. The rulers of this nation have had 
a fortune out of all proportion to their merits. 
Were it not proverbial that the world is govern- 
ed by very little wisdom, one would be surprised 
at the number of imbecile and half-insane per- 
sons who have exercised despotic sway as mem- 
bers of the House of Hapsburg. With two or 
three exceptions, they have all been foolish, 
tyrannical, and bigoted in excess; but they 
were all, or nearly all, extremely lucky in their 
dynastic and political relations. No royal fam- 
ily in Europe has been so highly favored by ac- 
cident and circumstances. This is accounted 
for, in part, though not entirely, by the circum- 
stance, that most of the Austrian potentates, 
through lucky accident or judicious choice, had 
able generals and statesmen in their service, 
who, using the power acquired by their talents, 
gained or took upon themselves considerable 
liberty of action. It is not of such men, how- 
ever, as Wallenstein or Prince Eugene we wish 
to speak; we will rather turn to what may be 
called the curiosities of the Austrian Coart. 
Prince Lobkowitz, for instance, Prime Minister 
for.a while under Leopold I, is worth glancing 
at, as a member of the class of officials who 
have exercised great power in the country. 

“Lobkowitz was fond of pleasure, and a 
master of the art of enjoying it, such as Vienna 
had never seen before; but unfortunately he 
was also a slave, fettered by those chains of roses 
which he forged for himself; women and money- 
brokers were said to have had the key to all hig 
secrets. Lobkowitz possessed neither virtue 
nor greatness; but he possessed much gentle- 
ness of disposition and a refined taste, which 
gave him the superiority over all his country- 
men. His jovial, easy humor imparted to his 
conversation a singularly fascinating charm ; 
the Emperor, who, notwithstanding his own 
gravity and pompousness, was particularly fond 
of the society of merry people and merry minis- 
ters, was never happy without him. He was 
full of animal spirits and liveliness, teeming 
with wit, and always ready with some pretty 
bon-mot or other. A happy knack of intrigue, 
by means of which he understood how ‘to push 
affairs,’ served him instead of a confirmed habit 
of business and industry. His keen wit turned 
everything and everybody into ridicule; not 
even sparing the Emperor, of whom, with a 
frankness bordering on the most thoughtless 
indiscretion, he one day said to the Marquis de 
Gremonville, the French ambassador: ‘The 
Emperor is not like your King, who does every- 
thing himself; but like a statue, which is car- 
ried about and placed or moved at conve- 
nience,’ ” 

Lobkowitz always hated and opposed the 
Jesuits, and did his utmost to circumvent their 
schemes of policy. His keen wit had been di- 
rected against them in all sorts of scurrilous 
pamphlets and gross caricatures. The Empe- 
ror, on the other hand, a weak and superstitious 
devotee, rather fayored them ; and they did not 
fail totake advantage of his friendly disposition. 
According to Dr. Vehse; “His treasury was 
constantly at the very lowest ebb; but whilst 
the troops, kept for months without their pay, 
often plundered their own master’s provinces, 
Leopold lavished his bounties on the Jesuits 
with unsparing hand. Lobkowitz in several 
instances prevented these foolish gifts, and even 
had the courage to annul one of the most im- 
portant by tearing the title-deed in shreds; 
which would have conferred on the order the 
whole of the rich county of Glatz, in Silesia. 
* * % Even his last will, which was execu- 
ted in all legal form, and publicly read, bore 
witness to the sarcastic humor with which he 
loved to lash the ‘ pages priests.’ The intro- 
duction was couched in terms of the most pite- 
ous and humble contrition; after which, he 
proceeded to bestow on the reverend fathers, as 
a token of the love he always bore to them, and 
for the gladdening of their hearts, 80,000—here 
the page ended; when the reader turned the 
leaf, he found—‘ board-nails for a néw build- 
ing.” Fancy the face of a Jesuit changing 
from the flush of expectation to the glummest 
expression of mortified discomposure, on hear- 
ing sych & hequest read forth in public} 

The fall of Lobkowitz as minister was sudden 
and unanticipated. He was driving, at ten 
o’clock in the morning, on the 17th of October, 
1674, to his usual audience with the Emperor, 
when he was arrested by a captain of the body- 
guard, and found himself unceremoniously de- 
rived of all his dignities and honors. The 
Fmperial order was to the effect ‘that Lobkowitz, 
being dismissed from his offices and honors, 
should leave, within three days, the Court and 
the Imperial Capital, and betake himself to his 
estate of Raudnitz, in Bohemia, where he was 
to remain in exile without ever absenting bim- 
self or corresponding with any one. The‘cause 
of all this he should never ask to know; if he 
dared to disobey, he should forfeit his life and 
all his property.” During his reverse of for- 
tune, his jovial spirits never fgiled him. “ He 
had at Raudnitz a hall got up, one half with 
princely splendor, and the other half au a miser- 
abié hovel. In one half, he lived and occupied 
himself as behoved his former splendid station 
im the other, ae was suited to his deep fall; and 
on all the walls he wrote ridiculous or 
anecdotes of the lives of his enemies. f 

On the 224 of April, 1677, at the Rae sixt 
Clea is solace, come marks of 
the assurance th 
ot deserved any punishment.” 
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French original. He di eine I 
in- 
trigues of the eighteenth century. to the 
oo of the Revolution in France, he | 
used to be called “the Driver of the European 
Coach.” We do not propose to enter into an 
account of his diplomatic manceuvrings, buat 
simply to take note of some of the main n- 
al features which marked his individuality, an 
gave its peculiar piquancy to his character. 
“ Kaunitz,” says Dr. Vehse, “ was one of the 
most singular men who have ever lived. Sprang 
from an original Slavonic race, he rose like a 
meteor in the official sky of Austria. In him 
the ponderous but sterling and steady Austro- 
character was, in a most peculiar and 
original manner, blended with the mercurial 
versatility of the French man of the world. * 
* %* He was, besides, the most rémarkable 
mixture of great and petty qualities. Just as 
in an almost fabulous degree he had all the 
«f and vani 
1 of the very 
and diplomatic skill that was best fitted for the 
world in which he lived.” During the whole 
of his life, he paid particular attention to his 
toilet, which was at all times to him an affair 
of paramount importance. He was always 
dressed in good taste, and, on particular occa- 
sions, even with magnificence; but he did not 
muck. concern himself about conforming to the 
prescribed regulations of costume. “ From the 
very beginning of his being in power,” writes 
Baron Fiirst, “ Kaunitz placed himself above 
the Court etiquette. With the Spanish costume, 
he wore white (instead of red) stockings, and 
made his appearance with a bag to his wig, 
and with a large muff. Although he had been 
told to comply with existing customs, he would 
not always do so. He was everywhere, except 
when at Court, accompanied by a large bull- 
dog.” His wig was a remarkable article of the 
tie description, with a profusion of curls, which, 
to cover every wrinkle on his forehead, ran 
across it in a zigzag line. He seems to have 
been the inventor of the fantastic art of powder- 
ing, practiced also by the famous Prince de 
Ligne, “ who used to walk to and fro through 
a double line of servants, each of whom had a 
different shade of hair powder, white, blue, 
yellow, and pink, to throw at his wig, which, 
after this operation, exhibited what was con- 
sidered to be the perfection of evenness and 
coloring.” 


Kaunitz was exact and methodical in all his 
doings. “In the morning and evening of every 
day, he arranged his writing-table with the 
strictest symmetry, putting pens and pencils, 
piece by piece, parallel to each other; also, 
whilst dictating to his secretary, he would fre- 

uently wipe the dust from the vases, picture- 
rames, and chests, in his room. Every evening 
he noted down on a paper all that he intended 
to do on the following day. * * * Every 
morning he awoke at nine o'clock, and began 
to work with his secretaries from eleven to 
twelve; remaining all the while in bed, as his 
chamber was algo his principal room of busi- 
ness. Even Joseph, when Emperor, came to 
him there. Kaunitz very rarely read or wrote 
anything himself, but had always some one to 
read to him, and dictated everything. Whilst 
listening or speaking, he sat stiff and immova- 
ble. Equally stiff and erect was his gait, even 
in bis eightieth year. His manner of saluting 
was also very characteristic; it was scarcely 
more than a nod, his friends being at the same 
time acknowledged with a paternal smile, and 
all the rest with the air of a protector. He 
ay spoke slowly and deliberately, looking 
as Oharles V used to do, either upwards or fix- 
edly Lefore him, He never, under any circum- 
stances, betrayed, either by his gait or by his 
speech, any inward emotion, however strongly 
he might feel it. Many who lived with him for 
years have stated that, like Louis XIV, he had 
never been seen to laugh.” 


Though covered in, as it were, with an out- 
ward show of French foppery and affectation, 
this extraordinary man had in him a most sub- 
stantial groundwork of sterling German earnest- 
ness and solidity. He hated all superficiality 
in business, and performed well and carefully 
whatsoever he undertook. “He not only was 
capable of thoroughgoing and intense exertion, 
but the whole of his life was devoted in reality 
to deep thought and strenuously-sustained 
work; and all his domestic arrangements, his 
daily diet, and tender care for his health, were 
merely intended as means for maintaining in 
him that ease and freedom of mind which he 
eonceiyed to he necessary for his graver pur- 
poses.” : 

Some curious traits are given us of the Prince’s 
domestic habits, which may be noticed on ac- 
count of their singularity. He kept a very 
great house in Vienna, but the company which 
he entertained were not allowed to interrupt 
his daily routine, or any way interfere with his 
personal comfort. “He every day kept an open 
table, covers being laid in the earlier part of 
hjs career for twelve, afterwards for sixteen or 
eighteen guests. But ashe used to send his 
invitations only on the same day, and very late, 
at an hour when most people had accepted else- 
where, it would sometimes happen that only a 
few persons sat down withhim. * * * * 
The table was most exquisitely supplied; but 
the guests, according to the statement of the 
English tourist, Swinburne, were expected not 
to touch certain particular dishes of the dessert 
which were reserved for the Prince’s own use. 
Swinburne asserts that, when he once neglected 
the warning which had been given on that 
score, Kaunitz sulked with him for several 

ays. * * * Ifthe Prince accepted an in- 
yitation in any other house, his host, whatever 
might be his rank, had to allow Kaunitz's cook 
to supply the principal dishes of his master— 
who, in this respect, went so far as to have the 
wine, the bread, and even the water, sent to 
him from his own house. Every one submitted 
to these conditions, as otherwise Kaunitz would 
not come at all. This peculiarity was not ex- 
gy ¢ owing to a dread of being poisoned, but 
to his anxious care for his health, as he was 
always fearful lest he should eat anything that 
might disorder his stomach. After the meal 
whether at home or dining out, Kaunitz would 
take from his pocket his famous apparatus for 
cleansing his mouth, and, with the greatest un- 
concern, yse it hefore the whole company for 
at least a quarter of an hour, during which op- 
eration he made all sorts of disagreeable noises. 
This apparatus consisted of a complete and 
most varied set of instruments; as, for instance, 
several small looking-glasses, to examine the 
teeth back and front, smal! linen rags, brushes, 
and other contrivances. Once, when he was 
preparing to do this at the table of the French 
am or, Baron Breteuil, the latter said to 
his guests: ‘ Levons nous, le Prince veut étre 
seul”. The Prince, who was then left alone, 
used his instruments in solitude; but from that 
time he never dined out again.” 

It is a singuler thing respecting Kaunitz, that 
he never enjoy fresk a age was of opini 
that it did not agree with him. His 
carriages were accordingly from its in- 
trusion; and when, during the most oppressive 
heat of the dog-days, he sometimes sat for a 
short time in an arm-chair in his garden, or | 
walked a few steps from his residence to the 
royal palace, he always care covered his 
mouth with a handkerchief. His humor or 
bi well understood, 
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With all this fastidious habit, we are told, 


one ever. understood better than Kaunitz did 
‘the art of making life pleasant to himself and 
‘to others; no one ever took such anxious care 


of his life. It seemed as if he tho 


about the final change 
‘death’ and ‘small-pox.’ 


two obnoxious words. 


be spoken of, because it reminded him of 


comment est-il possible, que de jeunes 
comme vous, oublient des choses pareilles ?’ 


absence of mind, told him that a courier 


William. Kaunitz sat for some time stiff 
motionless in his arm-chair, showing no sig 
having understood the hint. At last, he r 


when will such a King again ennoble the 
dem?’ When the Emperor Joseph died, 


death!” 


lady of the tavern. 


appeared in the character of a waiter to 
Imperial tavern-keeper. The Emperor 

Empress, as ‘mine host and mine hostess,’ 
at the top of the table; the Princes and Prin 


with indefatigable energy until daylight, all 
while singing Russian ditties, and flinging 
lady about in the true style of village swa 


allow her to leave his side. 
peror, as ‘mine host,’ rose, and went up to 


and outside; he is a friend of your Impe 


so heartily devoted to the Emperor, that, e 


returned it empty to the Emperor, who beg 


which the Czar at once acceded, assuring 
host that as long as he lived, his heart and 


Then turning to the King of the Romans, 


eight successive cups. 
his arms, and was in high glee.” 

advance his own political objects by all 

All were not, however, accessible either to 
flatteries or his bribes. The "SQ Sonya 


Count Strattman, to whom the Czar sen 


torquoises, returned it unopened, with the 


Hearing which, Peter broke out into a lau 


est one!” 


subject, is better fitted for general perusal, 


ber of inquirers. Mauch of it is of 


well deserving of its popularity. 





For the National Eve, 
ANGEL MARY. 


BY COL. W. W. GRUELLE, 


A bird sings in the hawthorn tree, 
That fills the air with sweet perfume, 

The hum-bird sleeps the noon away, 
In “ the tents. of the alder’s bloom ;” 

The pigeon darts, with rapid wing, 
Through the forest’s leafy screen ; 

The corn bends to the wanton breeze, 
As it toys with its tassels green. 


‘The river lies asleep in the sun, 
So calm in its wayeless rest, 
Save the neise the wing of the zephyr makes, 
As it ripples its broad, blue breast, 
In yon white cot, hard by the wood, 
‘There dwells'a maiden fair, 
With eyes as blue as the sky above, 
With long and golden hair. 
Her voice is sweet as song of bird ; 
Her form is light and airy ; 
Her name is sweet as poet's dream— 
- They cail her “ Ancr, Many!” 
»  -Lmet her; as I walked one eve, 
Beside the sleeping riyeg; 
Love forged a chain about our hearts, 
Whose links will last forever! 








Cynthiana, Kentucky. 


e kept horses from all parts of Eu- 
‘warmest weather he 
uet in his pal- 
different suits 


ay to prevent his catching cold, 
the rooms of his house, ther- 
moteters Were hung, to regulate the heat of 
ill, and reached the i amneame ee 
ill, an ripe age - 

If ever he was at all i em 
self with an electuary which he had brought 
‘from Patis, and of which he had a new supply 
sent.to him by every courier.” 


him- 


ught that, 
with due caution, he might almost live forever. 
He never appears to have concerned himself 
which must some day 
come. “ Whatever could remind him of dying, 
was to be carefully kept in the background. 
All the persons usually about him were strictly 
forbidden to utter in his presence the words 
He had not himself 
“been afflicted with this disorder; but he had 
been shocked by it in the case of the Empress. 

is readers received from him in writing an 
earnest injunction to eschew the use of those 
The wags would have it 
that even the ‘inoculation’ of trees was not to 


inoculation of the small-pox. His birthday 
also was never to be alluded to. When the ref- 
erendary, Von Binder, for fifty years his friend 
and confidant, died, Xaverius Raidt, the Prince’s 
reader, expressed himself in this way: ‘ Baron 
Binder is no longer to be found.’ The Prince, 
after several moments’ silence, replied: ‘ Est-il 
mort? Il était cependant assez vieux.’ Binder 
was one year and a half younger than Kaunitz. 
To another of his readers, Secretary Harrer, at 
that time a man of sixty, he once said: ‘ Mais 
gens, 


news of the death of Frederick the Great reach- 
ed him in this way: his reader, with apparent 


just arrived from Berlin at the Prussian ambas- 
sador’s, with notifications of King Frederick 


walked slowly through the room, then sat down, 
an‘ said, raising his arms to heaven: ‘ Alas! 


valet returned to Kaunitz a document, which 
the Emperor was to have signed, with the words: 
‘The Emperor signs no more.’ The death of 
his sister, Countess Questenberg, Kaunitz only 
knew when he saw his household in mourning. 
In a like manner, he once remained unacquaint- 
ed with the recovery of one of his sons from 
severe illness, until the convalescent came in 
person to call on him; Kaunitz himself had 
never been to see him during his illness. To 
an old aunt of his, he once sent from his table 
one of her favorite dishes—four years after her 


But we must leave Kaunitz, and turn to some 
of the minor anecdotes which are liberally 
sprinkled throughout the book. Here and there 
in the two volumes we obtain curious glimpses 
of Court amusements. When Peter the Great 
of Russia visited Vienna, in the reign of Leo- 
pold I, he was entertained with a grand mas- 
querade, called a “Tavern,” of which we have 
the following description: “The Emperor per- 
sonated the landlord, and the Empress the land- 
The other masks appeared 
in the dress of the different European or East- 
ern nations; or as gipsies, gardeners, shep- 
herds, peasants of different countries, quacks, 
brigands, waiters, &c. These characters were 
supported by the Arch-dukes and Arch-duches- 
ses, and by the Prinees then staying at Vienna, 
including the highest nobility of Austria. One 
illustrious gust was Prince Eugene, who had. 
just hefore won the great battle of Zenta; 


ses, Counts and Countesses, cavaliers and ladies, 
drew lots for their several places. The compa- 
ny having, after supper, returned to the ball- 
room, the Czar, as a Frisian peasant, danced 


He was so taken with his partner, the beautiful 
Countess Johanna Thurn, who, like him, wore 
the Frisian costume, that he would scarcely 
At table, the Em- 


Frisian peasant with a magnificent erystal cup, 
pledging to him the health of the Grand Czar 
of Muscovy. Peter then took the cup from 
Leopold’s mouth, and said, in very fair German: 
‘I know the Czar of Muscovy very well, inside 


Majesty, and an enemy of your enemies; and 


if there were rauk poison in this cup, he would 
forthwith without demur drink it at your com- 
mand.’ With this, he drained the tankard, and 


him to — of it as a present—a request to 


glass should be at the service of his Majesty. 


Czar said that ‘his Majesty, being still young, 
might bear more than his father, the Emperor;’ 
on the strength of which, Peter pledged him in 
After this feat, the Czar 
embraced and kissed the king, lifted him up in, 


Daring this visit to Vienna, Peter tried to 


arts of flattery, and even by bribing ministers. 


magnificent casket, inlaid with lapis-lazuli and 


mark: “Let the Czar give it to some other 
minister who has better deserved of him.” 


saying, “ A thorough fool, but for once an hon- 


In concluding our slight notice of these Me- 
moirs, we may say to our readers, desirous of 
obtaining a general conception of Austrian his- 
tory, that they will here find what they wish for. 
No other book known to us, in relation to the 


is likely to be so acceptable to so large a num- 
e nature 
of personal gossip; but the gossip commonly 
illustrates more important matters ; and, con- 
sidering the unpretending character of the 
work, we must pronounce it, upon the whole, 


FROM KANSAS TERRITORY. 


Suawvon, K.'T., Aug. 10, 1856. 

To the Editor of the National Fra : 

Allow me to say, that never since the organ- 

ization of this ronment haa there been 

such an attempt made to mislead the masses, 

and set a gull-trap for the feet of incautious 

emigrants, as that theoretical and practical 

humbug, “ Territorial Sovereignty.” The Peo- 

ple of the States may consistently talk of 

‘Sovereignty,” but the actual settlers in Kansas 

utterly repudiate the idea. Who but a hungry 

politician, deficient in” electioneering capitel, 

would ever dream of representing the people 

of the Territories as “ igns?” If the 
People of the United States had their Govern- 

ors, Judges, and other subordinate officers, ap- 
pointed over them by the General Government, 
would they call themselves“ Sovereigns?” If 
Congress could at any time modify or abrogate 
their entire code of laws, and in lien thereof 
make such “rules and regulations” as they 
thought proper for the government of the peo- 
ple, would any one call the people of the States 
“Sovereigns?” If Congress should proceed 
a step further, and place in the individual 
States a standing army, to enforce its laws, by 
making arrests for treason, burning houses and 
towns, on the charge of being nuisances, at 
the bare instigation of their own interested 
courts, would the People of the Sovereign 
States feel that they were indeed “ Sovereigns?” 
I think not. Neither do the settlers in Kansas 
think better of the humbug idea of “ Territo- 
rial Sovertignty.” 

We know that constitutionally we are minors. 
We know that Congress has the right to make 
all needful “ rules and regulations” for all the 
Territories belonging to the United States ; 
and we know, that to call us “Sovereigns” 
while we gre thus occupying the minority 
state, and are under the absolute control of an- 
other, is an insult to common sense. 

The fathers of the American Republic, look- 
ing down the long vista of coming years, 
seemed to foresee how the idea of self-govern- 
ment might operate in certain contingencies, and 
they wisely retained the supervisory control in 
the Congress of the United States. The Con- 
stitution places all our Territories under the 
control of Congress, but it does not authorize 
Congress to make “ Territorial Sovereigns.” 

Some of the statesmen of 1854, and espe- 
cially those from the State of Missouri, with 
the exception of the Hon. Thomas H. Benton, 
seemed to believe that Congress had the power 
to extend to the people of the Territories the 
right of self-government. The act organizing 
the Territories of Kansas and Nebraska bears 
the unmistakable marks of this belief. Its 
provisions were clearly intended to remove 
from Congress the further control of the two 
Territories. It was passed uoder the supposi- 
tion that it contained unusual powers, although 
Mr. Benton maintained that Congress had no 
such power, and that the idea of “ Territorial 
Sovereignty” was an “ utter absurdity.” 

I care not how or where the bill organizing 
the Territory of Kansas originated ; one thing 
I know, that the Missouri-sent Councilmen and 
Representatives who composed the first Legis- 
lature of the Territory, came together with the 
belief that they possessed as ample legislative 
powers as those of any State Government. 
They boasted that now Kansas was in their 
hands. Again and again, in the committee- 
room and on the floor of debate, was this idea 
paraded and dwelt upoa as a final and fall re- 
ply to all argument. 

The first step in securing Kansas to the 
Slave Power was to remove the control of the 
Territory from Congress to the first Legisla- 
ture of the Territory. The second step was 
to overrun the Territory by Missouri voters, 
and thus secure the advantages of the frst 
step. This being done, the next step was to 
secure suca a code o1 laws as would secure the 
final result. 

All these steps huve been taken, and would 
Lhave resulted in the desired object, had it not 
been for one fact—they failed in removing the 
Territory from the control of Congress ; they 
failed in making sovereigns of the people of 
the Territory. If Territorial Sovereignty had 
not proved itself a theoretical farce, Kansas to- 
day would have been fast secured in the meshes 
of the Slave Power. 

Did the framers of the Constitution commit 
a blunder, when they wisely placed their in- 
fant Territories under the guardian care of 
Congress? They left it to the wisdom of Con- 
gress to make all needful “rules and regula- 
tions.” Have not the Kansas outrages most 
fully demonstrated the utter absurdity of prac- 
tical as well as theoreiical sovereignty, when 
applied to feeble Territories ? 

hat parent would leave his infant child 
unprotected on the wild plains of Kansas? 
Would he not expect to have him devoured by 
the prowling wolf? Could he, dare he, hope 
that he would not be destroyed? As well may 
we trust our children to the tender mercies of 
the mountain wolf, as to hope that our sacred 
rights will be respected by those who habitually, 
theoretically, and practically, strip a man of all 
his rights, all his time, all his powers of soul 
and body. 

The specific difference between States and 
Territories is, that the former is prepared for 
and entitled ¢o self-government, while the lat- 
ter is unable, without protection, to arrive at 
that state. One has, the other has not, the 
necessary power to sustain a Government. 

I can discriminate between the slaveholder 
and his system; and while I would exonerate 
him from any peculiar guilt, still I must charge 
his system with being one fraught with the 
most deadly danger to the rights of settlers in 
our new Territories. I dare not trust, I cannot 
hope that my political rights will be kept invio- 
late by those who systematicasy and habitually 
trample on all the rights of others. 

What isto bedone? Will the People of the 
United States give up Kansas to the invaders ? 
Will they permit Missonri to take by force what 
they have failed to do by stratagem? Will they 
retain the control over their Territories until the 
people are able to become real sovereigns, and 
protect themselves from outside interference? 
Will they give to the people of Kansas their 
rights now, or will they allow political dema- 
gogues to talk about the right of “ self-govern- 
ment,” “Territorial Sovereignty,” until the 
Slave Power has secured its victim? Kansas 
has fully exploded the bubble of “ Territorial 
Sovereignty.” The action of Congress has de- 
cided it a theoretical farce, and the present 
condition of the Territory ie a complete refa- 
tation of its practical utility. 

Again I ask, what is to be done? If we are 
to be overrun because the foes of Freedom 
have secured an unfair advantage over us—if 
our Free State Constitution, the work of the 
actual settlers, has to find its graye in the Sen- 
ate Chamber—then let the masses in the North 
arise in their might, and hurl from power the 
men and the means of such base injustice. If 
Kansas has to go down to coming generations 
all cursed with Slavery, because a few dema- 
gogues must adore and worship the god “ T 
ritorial Sovereignty,” instead of restoring to 
actual settlers their lost rights, then \et the 
People place their seal of condemnation on the 
vileneas of the men, as well as the absurdity of 
the idea. Most respectfully, &c., 
8. D. Houston, 
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Errecr os CoLtor vron Heatta.—From 
several. years’ observation in rooms of various 
sizes, used as manufacturing rooms, and occa- 
pied by females for twelve hours per day, I 
found that the workers who occupied those 
rooms which ‘had large windows, with large 
panes of glass, in the four sides eg 

the sun’s rays penetrated owns 
room during the whole day, were much more 


ho oceupied rooms 
healthy than the ree as eee lighted 
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often il}, and unable to work. 
cron caamniaing the rooms in question, I found 
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ligkion. T could a discover anything about 
the drainage of the premises that could affect 


the one room more t the 


served that the room occupied by the cheerful 
workers was wholly whitewashed, and the room 
occupied by the melancholy workers was color- 


ed with yellow ochre. I had the. 
washed off, and the walls 


washed. The workers ever felt more cheer- 
ful and healthy. After making this discovery, 
I extended my observations to a number of 
smaller rooms and garrets, and found, without 
exception, that the occupiers of the white rooms 
were much more healthy than the 
the yellow or buff-colored rooms; and 
I succeeded in pera Ag occupiers 

color for whi 


yelee room to change 


always found a co ding improvement 
in the health and spirits of the occupiers.— Cor- 


respondent of the Builder. 
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THE ERA FOR THE CAMPAIGN—FURTHER 
EXTENSION OF i IME. 
Price only Fifty Cents. 

The Era for the campaign, from the first of 
September tothe first of January, period of four 
months, embracing the most interesting part of 
the canvass, and the returns of the vote in No- 
vember, will be furnished to subscribers, singly 
or in clubs, at fifty cents a copy. Will our 
friends see that the offer be made public in 
their several neighborhoods, and send us as 
many names as possible? It is just as impor- 
tent to circulate papers as it is documents, 





CONGRESS. 


We give the proceedings of Tuesday, August 
26th, in which will be found strong expressions 
of disapproval of the Kansas lawa, by Messrs. 
Clayton and Weller. On Saturday, General 
Houston expresseil similar views, and con- 
demned the repeal of the Missouri Compromise 
in strong language. He at the same time de- 
clared in favor of Fillmore. But when asked, 
by Clay of Alabama, if Mr. Fillmore and his 
friends were in favor of re-enacting the Slavery 
restriction, he said that they were opposed to 
all agitation of the Slavery question, and that 
there were insuperable objections to the resto- 
ration of the restriction! So much for Fill- 
more’s opposition to Slavery extension. 
omit the proceedings of the remaining days of 
the session, which were consumed in speeches 
or motions having reference to the one ques- 
tion of adhering or non-adhering to the pro- 


viso in the Army bill. 





HOW THE PROVISO WAS KILLED. 


All the Republicans present voted to stand 
by the proviso to the Army bill. Some were 
paired off, one or two were absent without pairs, 
and we understand that two friends of the pro- 
viso were paired against each other ! 
lowing Northern men voted to recede from the 
proviso. The three Fillmore men are in ital- 
ios. The rest are Buchananites, including 
Hickman, who has at length shown the weak- 


ness of his back! 


Yuas—For striking out the Proviso. 
Maine—Thomas J. D. Fuller—1. 
New York—Solomon G. Haven, John Kelly, 
John Wheeler, Thomas R. Whitney, John Wil- 


liams—5. 
New Jersey—George Vail—1. 


Pennsylvania—John Cadwalader, Thomas B. 
Florence, John Hickman, J. Glancy Jones, Asa 


Packer, Job R. Tyson—6. 
Ohio—John Scott Hurrison—1. 
Indiana—Smith Miiler—1. 


Illinois—Thomas L. Harris, Samuel S, Mar- 


shall—2. 


Michigan—George W. Peck—1. 


TIowa—Augustus C. Hall—1. 


Wisconsin—Daniel Wells, jr.—1. 
California—James W. Denver—1. 
Total from free States, 21—18 Buchanan, 


3 Fillmore, (in Italics.) 


The South, as usua., was unanimous for bold- 
ing on to the Border Ruffian laws. One Fill- 
more man (Dunn, of Indiana) voted with the 
Republicans. But five righteous men were 
required to save Sodom, and we don’t think that 
Mr. Dunn will count for more than one such. 

The proviso was stricken out, by a vote of 


101 yeas to 98 nays. 





LATER FROM KANSAS. 


The newspapers are filled with the details of 
preparation for war in Kansas. The Border 
Raffians are scouring Western Missouri for 
troops. They were to invade Kansas about the 
22d ult., with two or three thousand men, and 
were to sweep away the last vestige of Abolition- 
ism. The Leavenworth Journal declares a war 
of extermination against the Free State men. 
No quarter is to be given! This expression is 
repeated three times in the last issue of that 
paper which has come to hand. The very 
latest news is, that on the 23d three thousand 
Missourians were collected at Westport, Mis- 
souri, ready to cross over to Kansas. On the 
27th, the Governor, Shannon, who was still 
acting, had issued a proclamation, declaring 
the Territory was in a state of insurrection, 
and calling on the law-abiding citizens to stand 
by the authorities. Provisions were very scarce 
at Lawrence, and the citizens had asked a 
Government escort to obtain supplies, but were 
refused. Lane had three parties of emigrants 
stationed in different parts of Iowa. 

The Quaker Mission, referred to by Mr. 


to have murdered his accomplice. He seems. 
to have been, though only twenty-one or twenty- 
two years old, a most hardened villain, and 
boasted of many crimes. He behaved with the 
greatest levity under the gallows, and while in 
prison he spurned the advice of the clergy with 
contempt, using the most profane and obscene 
language, The Vigilance Committee cannot 
lose popularity by hanging such villains. 





THE AGONY OVER. 
The agony of General Pierce is passed. The 


Union has again been saved ftom dissolution, 
and the frontiers from the tomahawk of the 
Indians. The people of Kansas have been 
turned over to the tender mercies of the Border 
Ruflians, and Atchison and Stringfellow have 
again triumphed. The passage of the Army 
bill, without the proviso repealing the infamous 
statutes of the Missouri invaders of Kansas, 
is hailed by the friends of Slavery and of the 
sham Democracy as a jubilee; and immedi- 
ately after the accomplishment of the deed, 
the two Houses adjourned sine die. 


The Republicans were defeated by a com- 


bination of the friends of Buchanan and Fill- 


more, Let them divide the honors and the re- 


sponsibility. They must now face the freemen 
of the North with the guilt of all the crime 


which has been committed in Kansas, and 


which may yet be perpetrated, upon their shoul- 


ders. Their leading men, such as Cass, Crit- 


tenden, Weller. Houston, and Clayton, have 


denounced the Kansas laws as utterly infa- 
mous and tyrannical in character; and their 
united parties in the Senate voted for their re- 
peal in voting for the Douglas-Toombs bill. 
That bill, as is weli known, was cunningly con- 
trived. for the purpose of making Kansas a 
slave State, to be admitted into the Union at 


the next session of Congress; and, failing in 
that scheme, they have refused, with scorn, to 
repeal the odious laws, when nothing could be 
made by the proceeding. 


President Pierce is known to be fully com- 
mitted in favor of the bogus laws. He made 
an elaborate defence of them in his special 
message on the 31st of December last; and he 
stands pledged to have them enforced. Doug- 
las is pledged to the same course. He has 
threatened to subdue the freemen of Kansas, 
and subject them to the yoke of the Border 
Ruffians; and in the face of these facts, the 
two Houses of Congress, the friends of Bu- 
chanan and Fillmore, have combined to invest 
President Pierce with all the power of the 
army of the United States, to enable him to 
enforce these enactments. With his known 
and publicly-expressed views of their validity, 
he is bound by his oath to enforce them. Our 
readers are well acquainted with their charac- 
ter. They disfranchise every man who is op- 
posed to Slavery. If a man believes Slavery 
to be wrong, he cannot sit on a jury. If he 
has written or published anything against the 
institution, or circulated a speech made in Con- 
gress against it, he is subject to fine and im- 
prisonment, and to be worked on the public 
highways with a ball and chain to his leg, for 
two years or more; and if he has told a slave 
that he is entitled to his freedom, he incurs 
the penalty of death! If, anywhere in the 
United States, a citizen of the Territory has at 


any time been convicted of violating that sa- 
cred enactment, the Fugitive Slave Law, he is 
utterly disqualified to vote. He may have com- 
mitted murder, arson, rape, or parricide, and 
still vote and hold office; but if he has ever 
refused to catch a runaway slave at the com- 
mand of a United States Marshal, he is for- 
ever disfranchised by the Kansas code! 


These are the laws, written in blood, which, 


rather than see abrogated, the Administration, 
the friends of Buchanan and of Fillmore, would 
stake the fate of the Army bill upon; and which 
they have now deliberately authorized President 
Pierce to enforce at the point of the bayonet! 
Well, the free people of the North accept the 
issue! and it remains to be seen whether the 
champions of Slavery and of ruffianism will not 
have occasion to repent of their temerity in 
tendering it. 


We regard, and the country must regard, the 


refusal of Congress to annul the odious usurpa- 
tion in Kansas as equivalent, under the cir- 


cumstances, to a positive endorsement. Their 
iniquity was acknowledged by all, except the 
more ultra advocates of Slavery, such as Mason 
of Virginia, Clay of Alabama, and Brown of 
Mississippi; while the right to repeal them was 
practically acknowledged by all or nearly all 
of the friends of the Administration, in voting 
for Mr. Toombs’s bill. But that bill—a cun- 
ning device for making Kansas a slave State— 
failing, the same Senators utterly refuse to an- 
nul the ruffian code, and risk the defeat of the 
Army bill, in order to preserve and enforce 
them! Can their object be mistaken? Is it 
not clear that those tyrannical enactments are 
deemed necessary to the maintenance of Sla- 
very in Kansas? And is it not equally clear, 


that Buchanan, Pierce, and their friends, are 
determined to keep Slavery there ? 


The people of the North now know what to 


depend upon. They cannot doubt that the 
election of Buchanan will be the final act of 
ratifying the bogus laws of Kansas, and the 
permanent establishment of Slavery on its soil. 


Will they meet the issue; or will they suffer 


themselves to be diverted from it by the Know 
Nothing humbug? Will any man, who hon- 
estly abhors Slavery and Slavery extension, 
and who earnestly desires to see the Govern- 


ment in the hands of the opponents of Slavery, 


vote for Fillmore? Will they be deceived by 


Whittier in an article in to-day’s Era, has been his hollow and empty professions of regret at 
broken up by the Ruffians—the unoffending the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, when 
people grossly maltreated, and even females | he and his Northern friends, in their Conven- 


insulted. Nothing is sacred with Border Ruf- tions and platforms, have repeatedly disclaimed 


fians, 





kas Harper's Magazine for September con- 
tains a deseription, with illustrations, of the 
Dismal Swamp, a region which in coming time 
is to be invested with classic interest, by the 


forthcoming novel of Mrs. Stowe. 


g@5> Putnam for the month has an article on 
Chili, one on the history of the Jesuits, and 


other interesting matter, 


kay The Panorama of Literature, made up 
from the Living Age, is filled, as usual, with 
judicious selections from the English and other 


periodical literature. 


p@y~ Dickens’s Household Words is one of 
the most amusing and instructive periodicals 


of the day. 


gay The Knickerbocker Magazine, for Sep- 
tember, bas its usual variety of poetry and prose. 





From Catirornia.—F rom California we have 
later news, giving accounts of the hanging of 
two men by the Vigilance Committee, which 
still retains power. The names of the culprits 
are Hethrington, an Englishman, and Brace, a 
native of Onondaga, New York. Hethrington 
was executed for the murder of Dr. Andrew 
Randall at the St. Nicholas Hotel, San Fran- 
cisco, He seems to be an old offender.. He | 
murdered a Dr, Baldwin in 1853; he was a 
gambler, a sharper, and it seems had accumu- 
leted money, with which he bas heretoforescreen- 
ud himself from the just penalty of the “laws.” 
Bat the Vigilance Committee have shown them- 


selves better proof against his tempting ' 


than the corrupt officials. — 


Brace seems to have been hanged on an old| Slavery, than their associates North. The of life, by bringing men together in cities and 


: latter are as trusty tools of Slavery as any towns, and employing them ip the manufacture 
nd a day or two after is believed | Buchananite could desire, of 


ee 


score, He 





any such purpose? — 

We need not ask it any honest opponent of 
Slavery will vote for Buchanan. If there are 
such, their stupidity must be as profound as 
that of the famous Boootians. We know that 
Northern demagogues have attempted to rep- 
resent him as favorable to Freedom, but no 
intelligent man will believe them, in view of 
the fact that he stands squarely on the Cincin- 
nati platform, which pledges him to indefinite 
Slavery extension; and in view of the equally 
glaring fact, that he is the candidate of the 
most ultra Slavery propagandists of the South. 
The people of the North, opposed to Slavery 
extension, must make up their minds to a cor- 
dial union in support of Colonel Fremont, or 
expect to see Slavery firmly and permanently 
established in Kansas. 





has more principle, and more repugnance ¢ 





Americanism Iv New Yorx.—A meeting of 
the American Council of New York took place 
at Syracuse on the 27th ult. Mr. Caldwell, a 
member, moved a series of resolutions de- 
nouncing the outrages in Kansas, the Brooks 
assault on Sumner, the general course of the 
Administration, and the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise. These resolutions were voted 
down by the Fillmoreites, on the ground that 
they would rmspel the South and the Nebraska 
sham Democracy, and thus ruin the prospects 
of Mr. Fillmore. In consequence of this 
treachery to Freedom, @ considerable number 
of the delegates bolted, and formed a new 
association, by which Fremont was nominated. 
bribes} The truth is, that the Fillmore party South 

* J to 


‘REPUBLICAN EQUALITY. 


American institutions is the universal equality 
of mankind. It is contained in the first sen- 
tence of the immortal Declaration of Independ- 


that instrument. It is to be found in the Con- 


short of equality ! 


wishing, aa far as practicable, to retain that 
independence, while enjoying the advantages 
of union. If power was to be conferred in 


would combine, in order to crush and swallow 
perfect equality, giving an equal representa- 


the Federal Union should be apportioned in 
like manner; and an adequate revenue raised 


weight on the small States, such as Delaware 


in the State of New York. 


cal rights, and yet very unequal in power and 


torial extent and population, which made an 
unequal distribution of power a political ne- 
cessity. None of them would have created 
that inequality, if they had possessed the power 
of carving out States upon the map; and 
the history of the country proves that in the 


served, as far as practicable, of making them 
of the average size. Circumstances have 
compelled a temporary departure from this 
rule in the cases of Texas and California, so 
far as territorial extent is concerned; but it is 
well understood that the irregularity is to be 
remedied as soon as the increase of popula- 
tion in those States will justify their subdi- 
vision. 

The distribution of power among the people 
of the several States, though equal in terms, 
has worked gross inequality in practice, owing 
to two circumstances. That distribution is 
made on the principle of proportionate repre- 
sentation for all free persons, excluding Indians 
not taxed, and three-fifths of all ether persons. 
This pregnant circumlocution was intended to 
embrace a class peculiar to one section of the 
Union, which is there held and claimed as 
property—in other words, the slaves. Five 
slaves, though esteemed at the South as mere 


Senate. 
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farmer, give rie to an indefinite increase 
. tion. The confinement of a 
free people within narrow limits seems only to 
develop new resources of wealth, comfort, and 
happiness ; while slave society, pent up, withers 
and dies. It must continually be fed by new 
fields and forests, to be wasted and wilted un- 
der the poisonous tread of the slave, 
By requiring an indefinite area over which to 
spread itself, it is hence apparent that Slavery 
tends to keep up, and to make greater, the in- 
equality between the States, unless population 
be made the measure, instead of area. But 
the following tables will present the truth pal- 
pably to the eye: 
Extent ion, and rr entation, 0 
Sy yy 


"The radical truth which lies at the basis of 


ence, and its spirit appears in every line of 


stitutions or Bills of Rights of all the free 
States, and in some of those which tolerate 
Slavery. It is the foundation of justice, of law, 
and of equity; and is but the expression of 
the common sense of mankind. Yet in prac- 
tice how far do our laws and institutions fall 


The framers of the Constitution themselves 
were compelled by political necessity to depart 
from it in apportioning power among the sev- 
eral States which were to compose the Union, 
There were large and small States to be united 
into a ‘Federal Union, each independent, and 


Oxup Free Srares rn 1850. 
- Population. Sen. Rep. 
l 


New Hampshire - 9,280 - 


proportion to numbers and wealth, the small 
States apprehended that the larger States 
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on this principle would bear with crushing 


and Rhode Island, while they would scarcely 
be felt by the larger States, such as Virginia 
and Pennsylvania. In a word, the equality of 
the States could not be preserved, without es- 
tablishing inequality among the people. A 
union on such terms was impracticable and 
absurd ; yet the smaller States still held out 
for their equality of representation; and the 
difficulty was at length compromised, by giv- 
ing equal representation to the States in one 
branch of the Federal Legislature, and equal 
representation to the People in the other branch. 
This compromise, though proper under the 
circumstances, is manifestly unjust and un- 
equal, as a general principle of federative 
union, since it gives to a hundred thousand 
mea in Delaware equal power in one branch of 
Congress to that of forty hundred thousand 
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This unequal distribution of power was ne- 
cessary at the time, from the actual condition 
of things—from the unequal distribution of 
territory which happened to fall to the several 
Colonies which were about tocompose the Union. 
Those Colonies had severally laws and institu- 
tions, historic associations, and patriotic at- 
tachments, peculiar to each, not to be blended, 
or effaced, or forgotten, which presented insu- 
perable barriers to any attempt at a re-distribu- 
tion of territory among them, in order to their 
equalization. The large States were unwilling 
to be partitioned, and the small ones were 
equally averse to being merged ; and the Con- 
stitution-makers had to deal with them as they 
found them—-independent equals as to politi- 
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In 1790, the population of the seven original 
free States was 1,786,499; that of the six origi- 
nal slave States was 1,852,504; showing a dif- 
ference in favor of the latter, of 66,002, In 
1850, as can be seen in the above tables, the 
same original free States contained 7,729,562 
inhabitants, while the old slave States, though 
nearly twice as large, contained only 4,539,958 
inhabitants; the difference being 3,189,604 in 
favor of the free States. 

These figures strikingly illustrate the posi- 
tion set forth above, that free society, from the 
diversity of employments which it gives rise 
to, has the elements of increase and develop- 
ment in a far higher degree than slave society. 
A comparison of the new free and slave States 
will demonstrate the greater tendency of slave 
society to diffusion. In 1850, the new free 
States contained a population of 5,837,198, 
while the new slave States contained 5,072,711, 
or 764,487 less. When it is considered that 
the old slave States contain 212,685 square 
miles of territory, against 124,380 in the old 
free States, and that their populations were 
about equal in 1790, it becomes apparent that 
diffusion, or extension of area, is far more ne- 
cessary, and has taken place more rapidly, on 
the part of the slave than the free States. The 
above tables also show that the new area which 
Slavery has monopolized and organized into 
States is much greater than has been occupied 
by the diffusion of free society. Thus, the area 
of the new slave States is 638,763 square miles ; 
that of the new free States is but 488,217 square 
miles — showing a difference in favor of the 
former of 150,546 square miles, equal to three 
such States as North Carolina. 

Is Slavery—an institution of which the fra- 
mers of the Constitution were ashamed to ac- 
knowledge the existence—entitled to this pref- 
erence and pre-eminence? Is Freedom-——the 
glorious object of the Revolution—to be crowded 
out at this rate, by a barbarous and cruel sys- 
tei of oppression, which, if let alone, will peo- 
ple the continent with negro slaves instead of 
American freemen? 

We see no other ground for such preference 
and monopoly, unless it be in the superior right, 
power, and virtue, of an irresponsible slave oli- 
garchy, over a twenty times more numerous 
mass of free citizens, who live by the sweat of 


population. They did the best they could, un- 
der the circumstances; but there was not a 
man in the Federal Convention who did not 
regret the existence of that inequality in terri- 


admission of new States, the rule has been ob- 


property, are rated in the apportionment of 
Representatives as equal to three white men at 
the North. The slaves are valued at two thou- 
gand millions of dollars; and while it should 
entitle that section to no more political power 
in the Government than so many millions worth 
of houses or lands, it in fact sends twenty-one 
or two Representatives to Congress! Can any 
man assign a valid reason for this representa- 
tion of negro property? It is not pretended 
that it enures to the benefit of the slaves, or 
was designed for their benefit. So far from it, 
it gives to their masters that much more polit- 
ical power, to be wielded for the extension and 
perpetuation of the system. The admission of 
such a principle into the Constitution, estab- 
lishing a gross inequality among the citizens, 
can only be defended on the ground of politi- 
cal necessity. Our ancestors felt the necessity 
of union. Divided, they were unable to with- 
stand the power of England, which might any 
time be directed against them; and as the 
South stoutly maintained the right to equal 
representation in proportion to population, this 
compromise of a three-fifths representation of 
the slaves was hit upon. It had this solid rea- 
son in its favor at the time, too, viz: that 
taxation was to be apportioned among the 
States on the same principle of counting the 
value of three-fifths of the slaves. This rea- 
son has ceased to be valid, in consequence of 
the disuse of direct taxes. The whole advan- 
tage of the arrangement now enures to the ben- 
efit of the slaveholding States, which, besides 
a full representation of the free people, have a 
property representation which gives them twen- 
ty-one members of Congress, without a particle 
of corresponding burden. Here, then, is great 
inequality, resulting directly from this clause 
of the Constitution; and we will proceed to 
show that the effect of Slavery is to create and 
keep up an inequality of representation in the 


This tendency of Slavery to diffuse itself, and 
to crowd out free labor, was early observed by 
American patriots, North and South; and Mr. 
Jefferson, the great apostle of Republicanism, 
made an effort, in 1784, to cut short the en- 
croaching tide of barbaric despotism, by prohibit- 
ing Slavery in all the Territories of the Union, 
down to 31 degrees of latitude, which was then 
our Southern boundary. His beneficent purpose 
failed, not for want of a decisive majority of 
votes present in the Congress of the Confede- 
ration, but in consequence of the absence of 
the delegates from one or two States, which 
were necessary to the constitutional majority. 
When the subject again came up, in 1787, Mr. 
Jefferson was Minister to France, and the fa- 
mous Ordinance of that year was adopted, pro- 
hibiting Slavery north and west of the Ohio 
river. Between 1784 and 1787, the strides of 
Slavery westward, into Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, had become too considerable to admit of 
the policy of exclusion; and, besides, those re- 
gions were then integral parts of Virginia and 
North Carolina, and of course they could not 
be touched without the consent of those States. 
In 1820, another effort was made to arrest the 
progress of Slavery, which threatened to monopo- 
lize the whole territory west of the Mississippi, 
In the mean time, the South had apostatized 
from the faith of Jefferson. 
love universal Liberty, and the growing import- 
ance of the cotton culture had caused the peo- 
ple to look with indifference upon the moral de- 
formity of Slavery; and, as 4 matter of course, 
the politicians became its apologists and de- 
fenders. After a severe struggle, a Compro- 
mise was agreed upon, by which Missouri was 
to be admitted with Slavery, which was the im- 
mediate point in controversy; and Slavery was 
to be exciuded from all the territory north and 
west of that State, It was understood that 
States formed of territories south 36° 30/ were 
to come into the Union with Slavery, if they 
chose to engraft that institution upon their po- 
litical systems. This, though merely an under- 
standing, has been the policy pursued by all 
Administrations; and three slave States have 
since come into the Union withoxt Opposition 
from the North; besides Texas, wit’ a proviso ai: 
lowing for its subdivision into four or five others 
of the same character. 

When the Sqnth had thus received all i, 

t from the bargain, and when the tyrn 
¥ outbornpoiaans ofall 
fow Northern traitors, 


It had ceased to 


The history of the United States shows, that 
while the slave States increase in population 
leas rapidly than the free, there is a tendency 
in slave society to diffusion, greater than is ex- 
hibited by free society. In fact, diffusion, or 
extension of area, is one of the necessities of 
Slavery ; the prevention of which is regarded 
as directly and immediately menacing to the 
existence of the institution. This arises from 
the almost exclusive application of slave labor 
to the one occupation of agriculture, and the 
difficulty, if not impossibility, of diversifying 
employments, Free society, on the contrary, 
has indefinite resources of development within 
a restricted area. It will fgr excel slaye gogi 
ety in the cultivation of the ground—frst, on 
account of the superior intelligence of the la- 
the North came round, So 
shades, with the gid of a 
denounce the Compromise as 
| and void, and proceed forthwith to repeal it! 
This is, in brief, the history of Slavery legisla- | , 
tion; and the records of nations afford no more 


James Buchanan. 


well delivered : 


their money chests. Such are the friends of pressed, to the effect that such a thi 


Now, who are the friends of Col. Fremont? we. 
They are the great masses of the Northern 
people—the honest farmers and mechanics, 
the denizens of the country and of small towns. | [Applause.} It is very well to have faith that 
They are the clergy and the religious press, | the slaveholder will not undertake to plant his 
almost without exception, with the great ma- institutions on the soil of the North, but the 
jority of religious people. They are the friends 
of Freedom, North and South; and, what is 
most in point to the present issue, they are | fullness of his faith, without any works, until 
the friends of Freedom in Kansas—the exiled, | the deed is accomplished, and then undertake 
hat, and parece Tice Sine men of| ea” Be wena e ie 
that Territory, who have been run down by the o—_ ymakgn 
bloodhounds of the Administration. 
are the friends of Col. Fremont. 


These 


Can any|cure. I have seen, not long since, men in the 
rational man doubt which of these parties will North, whose conduct I could not reconcile or 


be most likely to establish Freedom in Kansas? explain, except upon the confirmed belief that 





[FOR THE NATIONAL ERA,] 


A sound of tumult troubles all the air, 
Like the low thunder of a sultry sky, 
Far-rolling, ere the downright lightnings glare. 
The hills blaze red; with challenge and reply, 
Treading the darkness, hostile hosts draw nigh. 
Behold! The burden of the Prophet's vision— 
The thronging hosts! The Valley of Decision! 
Day of the Lord !—of darkness, and not light, 
Breaking in thunder, and the whirlwind’s roar! 
Even so, Father! Let Thy will be done; 
‘Turn and o’erturn ; end what Thou hast begun, 
In judgment or in mercy. As for me, 
If but the least and frailest, evermore 
Let me be numbered with the truly free, 
Who find Thy service perfect liberty! 
I fain would thank Thee that my mortal life 
Has reached the hour, (albeit through care and pain,) 
When good and evil, as for final strife, 
Close dim and vast on Armageddon’s plain; 
And Michael and his angels once again 
Drive, howling, back the children of the Night! 
Oh, for the faith to read the signs aright, 
And, from the angle of Thy own clear sight, 
See Truth’s white banner floating on before, 
And the Good Canse, despite of venal friends 
And base expedients, moved to noble ends; 
See Peace with Freedom make to Time amends; 
And, through its cloud of dust, the thresling-floor, 
Flailed by Thy thunder, heaped with chaffless grain! 





FREE KANSAS—GOVERNOR REEDER. 


An immense meeting wae held in the Taber- 
nacle, New York, on Tuesday, the 26th ultimo, | Judicial tyranny has so oppressed our people in 
The | Kansas, that no man ever thinks of legal re- 
following extracts from his able and eloquent dress. Murder stalks abroad in the land; a 
appeal in behalf of Kansas will be read with 
interest by all. Even the ultra Pro-Slavery | vitals, and the last thing he thinks of is an ap- 
Day Book admits that the speech was able and | peal toa court of justice. The courts of justice 


to hear a speech from Governor Reeder. 


mit of the Rocky Monntains, 
beyond that, to the shores of the Pacific, aud 
he will find that there is territory there to make 
some five or six States as large as Pennsylva- 
nia. And will any man tell me that if Kansas 
be not saved, he is going to save those embryo 
States, each further and further out of our 
reach, each with one more slave State inter- 
vening? Is it not obviously more than proba- 
ble that if we lose that State of Kansas, we will 
lose that whole tier of States out to the Pacific? 
And if that be so, will any reflecting man tell 
me how much of the Territory of New Mexico 
we will get? No, my friends, they will all be 
lost. This entire Territory—this half conti- 
nent—capable of making some ten or dozen 
States, is, in that event, all lost to this great 


North, This isa momentary question in many | down the same doctrine in regard to these al- 
respects. Let me direct your attention, very leged acts of treason, which made Judge Jef- 
briefly, to a few of them. These Northern | fries everlastingly infamous. During the reign 
States may be likened to a tub under a foun- | of Charles I, Jeffries laid down those doctrines 
tain, all the time welling over with @ surplus | which have consigned his name to such irre- 
population, streaming off to the West, and ma- | deemable depths of infamy, that no man, poet, 
king their homes there further and further | philosopher, statesman, or jurist, has ever raised 
back as each Territory is opened for settlement. E 

That surplus stream of population is running | bloody assizes, held in the memory of every 
past like a vast river, which, if it could be con- | citizen of the British Islands—the great crime 
centrated in one track, would build up a State | of which that man was guilty, and to which he 
in fiye or six years. And will any man deny 
that slave labor and free white labor cannot | doctrine of constructive treason. He laid down 
exist together? This is @ congeded proposi- | the law that every man who resisted the progess 
tion —a proposition admitted by everyhody, 
North and South, Where the one is, the other | Judge Lecompte, of the Territory of Kansas, 
will not be. Well, then, suppose you dedicate | unconsciously, perhaps, lays down the same 
this half continent to the negroes, you shut off | doctrine. H 

this entire stream of Northern emigration. | the laws of the 
You close the gates of that whole West—Kan.- | structive treason. He had some difficulty in 
sas, Deseret, and New Mexico—all, all is closed, | making out that argument, to be sure, because 
and you turn back this human tide, to throw | it was the laws of the Territory of Kansas that 


itself in recoil upon the States of the North | were resisted; and he undertook to argue, that 
and the Northwest. You deny this great ter- 


ritory to the laboring man. 


2: have lage - the most incontestable sore of degradation, poverty, ignorance, and | 
ence, that there in slave society at pes 
Tiser Uaptccey to diffase itself into new re- “(The speaker went on to illustrate the evils 
gions, than belongs to Freedom, for the reason 
that it has no internal vitality. It cannot live | of Ireland and China—particularly the former— 
if circumscribed, and must, like a consump- | the — comparative prosperity of which he 
tive, be continually roving for a change of air, eae 

to recuperate its pre combi Teens of wages for the laborer, but greens Be 
for the free people of the North to say if they | grati 

will permit the monopoly cf the soil of the | of the laboring class.) And so it was in the 
great West by this blightinginstitution-—whether | Northern States. If the new Territory, he con- 
they will ratify the fraud and treachery by which | tinued) were to be dedicated to the profitable 


a much | crime. {Loud applause. } 


of a numerous laboring class without adequate 
sources of employment, by referring to the cases 


proximately, to the increased rate 


thinning of the population by extensive emi- 
ion, and consequent decrease in the supply 


labor of the negro, it would not be so bad. But 


Kansas and Nebraska, for thirty-three years | it is not that—it is to be given to the South to 
dedicated to Freedom, are to be turned over to | be wasted ; for there is no State in the South, 
the insatiate slave oligarchy. 


It is clear, from the above tables, that in an This, then, isa contest between the Isboring 


the soil of which is not wasted and abused. 
man of the North and the slave of the South. 


even race, with Slavery restriction out of the | It cannot be disguised. Every laboring man 
way, the institution of Slavery will spread itself | in the North should know and feel that the 
over the whole western Territory. The very | people of Kansas are fighting his battles, and 
disease of the system is its strength. It must fighting wet e om shall Tt ta tea ed 
extend or perish. It must continually be fed oem aeack,  (ppaeee) 3S ie eee ae 


ave @ right to go 


in fact, a question between white mon and 


with new regions, to blight with its sickly negroes, and nothing else. There are other 
presence, or it dies of inanition, we ccs toeah eee 

Will the freemen of the North, by the elec- | "POP: We ail ‘ook form ea get sr 
tion of Col. Fremont, assert their right to the pr per pdraend gg ns Ee ae i 
soil of Kansas, or will they by the election of 
Buchanan turn it over to Slavery? Can any | do not hope to live to see the time when the 
man of common intelligence doubt that the | itou-horse shall be heard upon the shores of 
election of Buchanan will be the establishment the Pacific, bearing the men and the trade and 
of Slavery in Kansas? Who are his friends? 
They are the Slavery propagandists of the | back the commerce of China and the East In- 
South, the slave-trade revivers of South Car- | dies, and dropping its riches all along the route, 
olina, the negro traders, one and all, and the | filling your city with er umraagae ar ys ye Zi 
negro breeders. They are the Atchisons and | P™'8* paper space mag Mee ge ath ay 


aspects in which this thing might be looked 


of national pro, . [Loud applause.] There 
are few men whose alte are so gray that they 


the commerce of the East out on the western 
slopes of the Rocky Mountains, and bringing 


sas be made a slave State, will you ever see 


Stringfellows, and the whole body of border | that railroad completed? [Cries of ‘ Never.’] 
ruffians. These are the ruling spirits of his | In fifteen years, if that country is dedicated to 
party, and their Northern allies—the office- free white settlers from the North, the Pacific 
holders, with the worst portion of Northern railroad 
-| society—the irreligious, the vile, the gamblers, wretched agriculture. (Mr. Rexper entered at 
1 | and rum-sellers; backed by the mercantile ar- | some length into a discussion of the question 
istocracy, who are candidates for Southern | 48 to the probability, in the event of Kansas 
customers, and who regard nothing sacred but becoming a slave State, of its ever being made 


will be made; dedicated to the negroes 
ofthe South, it will lie waste under their 


free. His opinion was very emphatically ex- 


was 
entirely beyond the range of probability. | 
Woe. Three cheers for Joun C. Fre- 
mont. [Loud applause. | 
“Gov. Reeper. Faith is a very good thing, 
but faith without works don’t amount to much. 


men who would prevent it must begin to work. 
[Applause.] It won’t do for a man to say, 
‘Never, never!’ and sit down and wait, in the 


shadowing of the thing in the distance, and 
must set himself to use prevention instead of 


if the South should dictate to them, they would 
vote to adopt Slavery into their own midst. 
[A voice. ‘Mituarp Finumore.’] I,have seen 
men in the House of Congress whose conduct 
and whose votes I could explain in no other way. 
And I am bound to believe that there are men 
in your midst who would be ready, even now, if 
the question was raised, to vote to adopt Slave- 
ry into the States of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania. [Cries of ‘No, no!’ and ‘ Yes, yes!’ 
and some confusion.] Yes, there are such 
men to be found, and their conduct can be ex- 
plained in no other way. [A voice. ‘That is 
it; that is the doctrine,’ followed by applause. | 
At one time, I believed this to be an impossi- 
bility—I would have lent it no ear, and no 
faith — but that time has gone by, and the ex- 
istence of the fact should put every man on his 


SS ————— 





_ POSITION OF 10N. GERRIT SMITH, 


upon his head and heart : 
Petersoro, August 15, 1856. 


to lay me under, to reply to them, 


or a native. But Colonel Fremont is a 


strange insensibility to uncommon merit. 


of California also. 


Mr. Polk, but I could not vote for him. In 








guard, and make him exceedingly sensitive as 


subject. 

“But Iam occupying too much time with 
this. I shall pass on to another branch of the 
subject, and endeavor to be as brief as possible. 
Who is responsible for the state of things now 
existing in Kansas? 

“A Voice. The Pro-Slavery party. 

“ AnotHer Voice. We are. 

“Gov. Lceper. You have seen outrages com- 
mitted in Kansas. You have seen courts of 
justice closed. You have seen the arm of the 
law invoked as one of the instruments of op- 
pression; and every one is aware, that of all 
the forms of tyranny that over disgeaced the 
earth, judicial tyranny is the most infamous. 


man finds his brother stiff and stark on the 
ground, with the bullet of the murderer in his 


are made the vehicles of oppression, and are in 
the hands of our enemies. Our men are murder- 


“Now, what is the remedy for this state of | ed at home and abroad, and the highways of the 
things? Is there any man within these walls 


who supposes that all these outrages, all these 
murders, all this trampling under foot the right 
of self-government, is for the State of Kansas ? 
If so, he is in error—exceedingly, grossly in 
error. Let him see the Territory of Kansas, 
two hundred miles wide north and south, ex- 


tending nearly nine hundred miles, to the sum- | arm of the Executive of the United States could 
Let him look | have been interposed to prevent this interna- 


Territory are unsafe. Military camps are estab- 
lished, who take upon themselves the super- 
vision of every man who passes the limits they 
have prescribed. Our people are actually sub- 
jugated now, and not a single right, civil or 
political, is left them. Even now a civil war is 
raging on the soil. There was a time when the 


tional war. There was a time when all this 
could have been remedied, and it could have 
been remedied if we had had a man of nerve 
and integrity in the first office of the nation, 
[Loud applause.] The brave and gallant men 
who are now imprisoned and guarded by dra- 
goons of the United States in Kansas are there 
under charge of treason, the first intimation of 
which came from the President of the United 
States, in his message to the Senate in January, 
1855. [A voive. Three groans for Preece. | 
Qne word about these indictments for trea- 
son. There is a strange state of things exist- 
ing there, and it is a remaskable coincidence 
| that the Chief Justice of the United States in 
Kansas, unconsciously, perhaps, to himself, laid 


is voice to apologize for his conduct. His 


sacrificed so many men in England, was the 
of the law was guilty of constructive treason. 


— that every man who resists 
nited States is guilty of con- 


hecauge the laws of the Territory of Kansas, 


¥ou say to the| which were made by a Legislature created 


laboring man that this great territory shall be | under authority of the United States, were 
dedicated to the negro, and the gates closed | resisted, that therefore the laws of the United 
upon the white man. Have you—have the | States were resisted. Some of the men he 
laboring men of the North—considered the im- | wanted to reach never had resisted, and so he 
portance of this great question tothem? The | was obliged to hold the doctrine that a man 
drayman, the hodman, the mechanic; the day- might constructively resist. [ Laughter. That 


laborer, the hackman—eyery mq 
who earns his bread by the sweat o 
or who, by the vicissitudes of thi 
have to labor in the sweat of his brow—every 
man who expects to have posterity—has a deep, | treason. 
an abiding interest in it. Suppose that great 
Northwestern territory were in question, in- 

stead of Kansas. Suppose this had ceed sad yet Lecompte had w 
twenty years ago there, and that the 


‘ack on these 


yas* tide of human 
refuse 








’ flagrant instance of bad faith, 


eountry, may 


lions who now swarm over the surface 
nois, hiberpeneg Bo os were all thrown 


his is not 
g State Constitution was held to be treason and 
Our| Be The New York Evening Post of Mon- 


the same everywhere, — 
lnhoeses po das West Bo teakoe abe ly of | day hes numerous extracts from California let- 






slow a Northern 


his row’ if he was in favor of a State a he 


was guilty of 9 constructive resistance, and that 
thoes laws ‘were pose nid fane the laws of the 
United States; therefore, it was constructive 
A Voice. He was a constructive 
genius.] Now, Jeffries never approached this, 
hat Jeffries never had. 
He had the Constitution of the United States 


. f of | for his guide, which declares that treason shall 
that eee had ee apes against free | only ‘nies Hagens war against the United 
emigration from the Suppose the mil- States, and giving id aad rato in her tas 

of Illi- | mies. ' (Loud applapse. | ffe ad his informa- 


arters—from no legs 


tion, however, from high qu 
orthern States, what would ’ ~ “ 
be the condition of the laborer? & source than the spacial Presidential m 


matter of theory—it is not matter 
but it has been demonstrated. It has 
demo a Ja Teeiteed opt ta China 


essage 
of January, 1855, in which the adoption of that 
revolution. 





ters, expressive of the utmost confidence that 
the State will vote for Fremont. There is a 


perfect furor in his favor. 
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to the indications of public opinion on this | 


for nominating him against his strong remon- 


maligned and laughed at. Other Abolitirnists 


a few millions, and to be scornfully and angri- 
ly dealt with for presuming to be in nomina- 
tivu. Then, as to Colonel Fremont, although I 


less is not probable that I shall vote for him. 
I allow myself to vote for no man who ac- 


there is no Slavery in the Federal Constitution, 


he admits that the highest crime against God 
and mau is capable of being clothed with the 
obligations and sacredness of law, I cannot 
vote for him. If he so far confounds wrong 
with right, as to admit the legality of Slavery— 
if he has such false views of law as to admit 
that it can extend its protection over the most 
sweeping piracy—and if his earis so heavy 
that he cannot hear, in the voices of season and 
religion, their sentence of outlawry agangt Sla- 
very—then I cannot vote for him. Now, fear. 
ing that Colonel Fremont does, in comm, 


for him. * 


for it. 


enemy of all Slavery, * * * 


Again: what is to be feared for Co 


Abolitionists? Jt is not probable that the 
will have electoral tickets, except in New Yor 


be an Abolition electoral ticket in 
so decidedly Republican. 


elec other equal number of persons 
ee feeling, on which alone Colonel 
mont can be carried into the Y: 
Let these radical Abolitionists be left to ply 
the public mind with their radical doctrines ; 
and then, whether shall or shall not vote, 
or however they vote, Colonel Fremont 
will have been a great gainer, and Mr. Fillmore 
aud Mr, Bachanan have heen greqt losers 





" when we see Kansas barred on 
‘Whe following extracts will serve to show 
that while Mr, Smith strongly sympathizes with 
the Republicans in their efforts to elect Colonel 
Fremont, his moral convictions on the subject 
of Slavery will prevent him from casting his 
vote for our candidate. The position he has 
taken, as to the Presidential election, is there- 
fore wise and liberal, and reflects equal credit 


cruelly mock her with promises of oy; we 
My Dear Sim: Your letter is before me.| three months hence, and with 
You would have me publicly contradict the 
reports, that I intend to vote for Col. Fremont. 
But what is my vote, more than any other man’s 
vote? And how can I speak publicly of it 
without being, or at least appearing to be, con- 
ceited? For nothing do I regret these reports 
more than for the necessity, which they seem | election at hand. For then the frieadg of 4 

sas would not be diverted from the only nf by deputy sheriff F 
It is true, that I desire Colonel Fremont’s 
success against Mr. Fillmore and Mr. Buchan- 
an. And why should I not? His private 
character is as fair as theirs. I am glad that 
in this respect they are all unexceptionable, 
His talents are of a high order. If not as high as 
theirs, they are nevertheless such as eminently 
fit him for both civil and military rule. Is he in- 
ferior to them in learning? He probably is—for, 
compared with them, he is a young man. But 
young as he is, he has given ample proofs of 
sound scholarship and broad knowledge. Is 
it thought necessary that the President should 
be a Protestant? I see not why it should be. 
With me, it is all one whether the candidate is 
a Roman Catholic or a Protestant, a iocene 


selves quite as much as to serve Ka, 
But the true question is not, w 
of Mr. Fillmore and Colonel 
very, but what is their present 
And here we find that, whilst 
has outgrown his Pro-Slave 
Fillmore has apostatized from his Anti 
That whilst Colonel F 
boldly ascending the Anti-Slave 
may ere long reach the Abolitio 
bes descended it, and found }j 1 
’ opes among Pro-{ = 
panions and ProSlavery Soon tale te 
remont could not travel through th 
without being murdered fo 
But were Mr. Fillm 
be as much caressed and fersis) 
or ] lavery, us he = 
visit. Every Free State man 
rejoice in Colonel Fremont’s election, 
Border Raffian would rejoice in Mr. Fill 
Not a single Abolitionist will vote for } 
more. Ninety-nine in a hundred of th 
a ee Fremont, and even the hy 
will prefer his election to that of Mr. Buchan, 
or Mr. Fillmore. * 7 
One of Mr. Delavan’s objections to (Colo. mmm: i 
Fremont is, that he is “ aot the true al 3 os  ieguetamanade 
ative of a Free Soil party.” Infinitely ludicroy 
is this concern for the Republican or Free 80 
party, in one who had just turned his back up ' 
it, to join @ Pro-Slavery party. But not les |). 
dicrous is the necessary implication of \, 
position and language, that hen | 
gards Mr. Fillmore as “ the true representativ: iam 
of a Free Soil party.” Strange Conceptions oF 
¢ Soil party” must he have, who regan | 
the guiltiest of all the guilty servants of thy! 
Slave Power as its “true representative,” 
Another of Mr. Delavan’s objections to (9, 
Fremont is, that he is a sectional candida) 
Let us look into this objection, which ig ugei 
not only by Mr. Delavan, but by ten thousand ™ 
others, including even Mr. Fillmore bims\f 
I greatly mistake, if we shall not find it toh 
altogether groundless, and fit only to deceiy: 
the superficial, and to stimulate prejudice, ||) 
admit that Col. Fremont is a sectional cani 
date; and I also admit that I am sorry {ori 
It is wrong that he should be a sectional m = 
didate. But is he to blame for it? Notatd = 
The South makes him a sectional candidy | 
by refusing to vote for him. She regards his 
as so thoroughly, intensely, and efficiently 4: 
ti-Slavery, that she will not give him a sing: | 


estant; and the lie to the contrary is as base 
and naked a lie as was ever manufactared by 
lying politicians. Has Colonel Fremont done 
less than Mr. Buchanan or Mr. Fillmore for his 
country? He has done much more; and I 
love to see it awaken the enthusiastic gratitude 
of his countrymen. ‘Not to be grateful for 
what his unsurpassed enterprise, energy, and 
hardihood, have accomplished, would betray a 


For many years, the public mind has been 
aroused to the evils of intemperance, land mo- 
uopoly, and Slavery. There are passages in 
Col. Fremont’s military history, which prove his 
appreciation of the principles of temperance; 
and his “expeditions were conducted on tem- 
perance principles.” For aught I know, Mr. 
Buchanan and Mr. Fillmore are also the friends 
of temperance. Colonel Fremont openly ad- 
vocates one of the great measures of the land- 
reformers—the free distribution of the public 
lands among the landless. Bat I am not aware 
that either Mr. Fillmore or Mr. Buchanan does 
so. In regard to Slavery, Colonel Fremont 
speaks altogether differently from his rivals— 
they in @ way to please the South, and he in a 
way to displease it; they in a way to offend 
the North, and he in a way to gratify it. Col. 
Fremont says that he is “inflexibly opposed 
to its extension on this Continent beyond its 
present limits.” Were Mr. Buchanan and Mr. 
Fillmore to say as much, or anything like as 
much—indeed, were it not known that they 
would permit its extension, they would neither 
of them get one electoral vote in all the slave 
States. As it is, Colonel Fremont will not get 
one in those States. Happily, on the other 
hand, he will probably get all the electoral 
votes of all the Northern States, and perhaps 


And now to return to my voting. The can- 
didate is rare for whom I feel at liberty to vote. 
In 1844, I desired Mr. Clay’s success against 


1848, I wished Mr. Van Buren to get a greater | 
vote than either General Cass or General Tay- | 
lor, but I could not vote for him. In 1852, I 
should have rejoiced to see my esteemed friend, 
John P. Hale, come out ahead of both Gen. 
Scott and Gen, Pierce ; nevertherless, as he held 
that Slavery is law, I could not vote even for 
him. And now, in 1856, I shall probably vote 
for no Presidential candidate. Related as they 
are to the question of Slavery, I certainly can- 
not vote for either Mr, Buchanan or Mr. Fill- 
more. Nor can I well vote for the Abolition 
candidate, since he is myself. By the way, the 
Abolitionists richly deserve to lose my vote for 
their candidate, were it only to punish them 


There was one way, and only one way, for hin _ 
to avoid being a sectional candidate Tha | 
was, to be Pro-Slavery. Then he would haya | 
been supported by both the North ad the! 
South—by Southern slaveholders and by North. | 
ern doughfaces. Does Mr. Delavan really mea | 
that he would have had Colonel Fremont gin 
up his Anti-Slavery, for the sake of g:ttiy 
Southern votes, and of losing the name of, | 
sectional candidate? * * * ‘ 
Your friend, Geenit Suits, [pont fever as being 


Mr. William Goodell, New York. 





strances, and for setting him up so often to be 


should be willing to take their turn to be ry 
laughed at for getting a few dozen votes out of} The past week (this is Sundny) has bee wi 
the least eventful one in our history as ale 
ritory; and to-day, strange as it may appe, @ 
although there was no battle fought, was the 
most exciting one of the week. J 
A little before noon, Gov. Shannon, Majcll 
Sedgwick, of the United Staves cavalry, ani} 
Dr. Roderigue, a citizen of Lecompton, anii| 
few others, came into town, and “put up” sf 
the Cincinnati. 
held between them aud a few of the Free Sia 
leaders, with closed doors, which council laste 
five or six hours, 
crowd of men had collected in and around the 
hotel, to hear the result of the council, and 
ascertain, if possible, what was going on, 4: 
length, about 6 o’clock in the evening, Colon! 
Walker, one of the Free State leaders, came oi 


in front of the hotel, and stated that a peso er. While its mild 
agreement had been made, the terms of which B 


will more properly appear in Governor Sha (y 


shall take sincere pleasure in seeing him beat 
Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Fillmore, it neverthe- 


knowledges Slavery to be law. Whether the 
candidate does or does not agree with me, that 


I regard as comparatively immaterial. But if 





with the great mass of Anti-Slavery men, re- 
gard enactments and decrees for Slavery as 
law—real, valid, obligatory law—and fearing, 
too, that, notwithstanding he has all the teach- 
ableness of an honest man, he can hardly be 
educated out of this depth of error in the short 
time that remains before the election—I con- 
sequently fear that I shall net be able to vote 
* 


After Colonel Walker got through with ti 2 
marks, Governor Shannon came out in front | 
of the piazza, and addressed the crowd. fe z. 


looks Very thin, and apparently care-worn, {st . 
more 80 than the last 


week afte the sack of Lawrence; but he bi I 

esoribed, it would be out of place 

ord here, only that he was sober. 
h of Governor Shannon. 

ns: I appear before you to-day 


ordinary ci stances, aud | 
ask your attenti » componase : 


remarks in relatio. I re aee 
here to-day for the pr. them. I come 


. ite 2 at @ny man outside 
difficulties, if possible ; t as much a8 gece 
any man can, as much ¢ —_ parr ould be willing to e 


I trust that my words do not imply that the 
Federal Constitution is Pro-Slavery. It can 
bear such @ construction only at the expense 
of all sound and settled principles of interpre- 
tation. The Constitution speaks not one word 
for Slavery. It could not speak one word for 
any crime, and especially for the greatest crime, 
without speaking expressly, clearly, certainly sound of my voice, the exit.» of these dif: 
I quoted from Colonel Fremont, to show his , 
strong opposition to the extensian of Slavery. 
T have done him injustice, if, stopping with that 
quotation, I have left the impression that he is 
not opposed to its existence also, He is the 


I am called on every day to resign my nomi- 
nation in favor of Colonel Fremont. TI did re- 
sign it to the Convention that gave it to me; 
and the Convention unanimously refused to 
accept the resignation. Rut how could my be- 
ing out of the way help Colonel Fremont’s 
election? Another person would immediately 
be put in my place. The Abolitionists would 
not consent to be without a candidate ; for, 
although they do not nominate to elect, they 
nevertheless believe, that to nominate is one 
efficient means of spreading the knowledge 
and hastening the adoption of their great, aud 
heavenly, and one day triumphant one. 

lonel Kre- 
mont, from this handfull of uncompromising 


every man in th 


In the war of the Revolution, cur fathers, {08 
both the North and the South, fought and bled 


and Ohio; and it is not probable that in either 
of these States they will cast more than a couple 
of hundred votes. But { shall be disappointed 
if Colonel Fremont does not get in each of] 
these Stateg tens of thousands of votes more 
than either of his rivals. Possibly, there will 

Thinois. It 
would get perhaps fifty or a hundred votes. 
But should it get five thousand, it would not 
endanger Colonel Fremont’s success in a State 


ese few Abolitionists who refuse to vote 
for el Fremont are, after all, to be num- 
te: the most effective helpers of his 
mn. No 


are doing more than they to swell that of 


vorce—" La 
ment; I did not 


Several voices— What are the terms 


them.”| 
Oar n Walker haa slated the terms ud 
‘few da: that I remein in office will be tii 


* #7 
OY ieforred to Kansés, A bloody fight for her 
seems inevitable, unless the North e 
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Sa 
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against all emigration from the free Hed ton—five in cum 
yet the spirit of these States rising to no / uum force, under the ¢ 
pitch of indignation than to resolve 4," to repel any arme 
against the outrage. Voting, as agsing” pend in the 7 
ting, is very well; and for Kansas’s gj," : ‘ok 
the whole nation’s sake, I shall be glad Me a Major r+ 
Colonel Fremont’s vote exceed Mr. Buchan. ence onthe 21st 
and Mr. Fillmore’s. But to wait to vote me) pe sadoject to the o 
guns and swords, that the enemy is now we ee yo 

of cowardice and the play o a j Siligea at libect 

neas cries day and night for) e y. 
and money—mer and money now, 4)" 


by # great many q 
When order was ref 
m low-citizens of Law 


Promises yf J desire t 
right-minded President seven mon Y | Bowe cen 
isa belied ites thastho—res aad health, mapptette, ; 
probably before three months—force wij) be As soon as this sf 
decided the contest, and given Kansas Cithes Bell, formerly of Ii 
the North or to the South. § formerly of Boston 

I could wish that there were no Progi4,... | lanatory of the 


he five prisoners 


of saving her. If Kansas is lost to }', Governor Shannon 
the hopes and fears and cowardice au4 , fame lawsat last. We th 
promises, of those whose anxiety to sory: to this, but not so 


at the ballot-box blinds them to th. ene Se 
of saving her, will largely account for 
It is not uncharitable to add, that 
of these politicians, the anxiety is to 


onl throughout. There 
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catcher, all unconscious of his imminent peril. 
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_gve in number—and to use the military | of this principle, and be found suggestive of 
pn under the command of Major Sedgwick, | other things : - 
eaey auy armed body of men who shall be : oy i, Ks 
. ~ in the Territory for any other than peace- Free whites - . - 103, 
fal u . I also agree to deliver over to | Native adults who cannot ine r 
Major ick the 5 eva — from Law- College ond _— mA ri - 2 
on the 21st of said cannon to 45 t 
remsabject to the order ot tain Walker. On| Academies aod Schools tities ot ant 
the other hand, you agree to deliver up the nine- | Pupils ati. ait Aid : 
teen or twenty prisoners which you hold, and Public Libraries otto 28,405 rye 
get them at liberty. [Here he was interrupted | Volumes ee ee poe 
hy a great many questions, explanations, &c. Votes polled last election 3 ’ 


When order was restored, he proceeded.] Fel- 
low-citizens of Lawrence, before leaving you, I 
desire to express my earnest desire for your 
health, happiness, and prosperity. Farewell! 


As soon as this bg was finished, Captain 
Bell, formerly of Ilinois, and Cutter, 
formerly of Boston, made some remarks ex- 
lanatory of the terms of this verbal treaty. 
he five prisoners alluded tc are those arrested 
by deputy sheriff Fane, 80 that it will be seen 
Governor Shannon virtually ignores the bogus 
laws at last. We thought it would finally come 
to this, but not so soon. The Free State men 
gave Governor Shannon the greatest attention 
throughout. There was a good deal of cheer- 
ing, and most of our men were satisfied with 
the terms of the agreement; but it remains to 
be seen how faithfully they will be carried out 
by his Excellency. Porrers 





NEW ROUTE TO KANSAS. 


We have received a circular, undertaking to 
show that the nearest route to Kansas, from 
Chicago, is by Burlington and Mount Pleasant, 
Iowa. According to this statement, which is 
signed by the President and Superintendent of 
the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad, 
the distance from Chicago to Nebraska City is 
501 miles. By Towa city, the distance is 603 
miles. The Governor (James W. Grimes) 
and others certify to the correctness of the 
statement. We have received a letter from the 
office of the National Kansas Committee at 
Chicago, stating that free tickets are given on 
the Burlington and Missouri River Railroad for 
one thousand Kansas emigrants; and that the 
fare from Chicago to Mount Pleasant, the pres- 
ent termination of the road, is thus reduced to 
three dollars, From Mount Pleasant, the em- 
jgrants can travel in stages or by private con- 
yeyance. 

The National Kansas Aid Committee are 
making great exertions for the promotion of 
emigration. Their main purpose is to raise 
fands—first, to retain in Kansas the Free State 
settlers there ; second, to induce the return of 
the absentees; third, to induce actual settlers 
from the free States to go into the Territory as 
fast as possible. They have appointed Eli 
Thayer, Eq., of Worcester, Massachusetts, as 
their general agent to canvass und organize the 
States, in order to raise money and promote 
emigration. 








RePuBLicaNisM IN CaLirorn1a.—We have 
cheering accounts of the prospects of the Re- 
poblican cause in California. On the 19th 
July, an immense meeting was held in San 
Francisco, to ratify the nominations of Fre- 
mont and Dayton. The greatest enthusiasm 
prevailed. The Pacific railroad is a prominent 
element in the contest. The banner displayed 
oa the occasion of this meeting had a good 

5 picture of a train of cars painted on it. The 
f locomotive was appropriately named Fremont. 
The train has passed over the body of Fill- 
more; and an old Buck, with the face of a 
distinguished politician of Pennsylvania, is 
standing on the track, just before the cow- 





This is beginning with tbe right spirit. Later 
accounts from California represent the F're- 
mont fever as being on the increase. The 
friends of the eause are enthusiastic in the be- 
lief that the State will vote for the Republican 
nominees, We are glad to see that the resolu- 
tions adopted at the ratification meeting, and 
the sentiments prevalent with the Republicans, 
are of the right stamp. 

We have just received a circular from the 
Republican State Central Committee, calling 
a State convention of the party, to meet on the 
27th day of August, for the purpose of nom- 
inating candidates for the various offices to be 
filled at the next annual election. Doubtless, 
the news of the utter route of Fillmore in the 
South, when it reaches California, will greatly 

B streagthen Fremont. 


INEQUALITY OF SLAVE REPRESENTATION. 


On the 4th of August, Mr. Cragin, of New 
Hampshire, delivered a speech in the House of 
Representatives, on the great issues of the day, 
replete with historical and statistical informa- 








The Philadelphia Friends’ Review, of the 
23d ult., contains a letter from our friend, 
Richard Mendenhall, dated at Crescent Hill, 
near Ossawatomie, Kansas, 27th of 7th month. 
After stating that there are now some twenty 
families of the Society of Friends scattered 
over the Territory, whose situation. owing to 
the actual state of war between the Free State 
settlers and the ruffian invaders from Missouri, 
Georgia, and South Carolina, may well be sup- 
posed one of great trial and difficulty, the writer 
says: 

“Under the present excited and unsettled 
state of things in Kansas, it is not likely that 
other Friends will soon join us by immigration, 
and we do not feel at lberty to leave the Ter- 
ritory, critical as the state of things around us 
may seem to be. Under the gross outrages 
and grievous wrongs which are imposed upon 
the people of Kansas, it requires close exercise 
of faith for a man of to maintain his 
principles. It is not in haman nature to main- 
tain the right kind of feelings towards the wick- 
ed perpetrators of the wrongs we saffer. It is 
only by a close exercise of Christian faith that 
this can be done; and supposing one to have 
gained the victory over wrong in his own 
breast, his work is but half accomplished. If 
defensive warfare could be justified in any 
case, it would seem to be so in the present 
one; and while the people in Kansas, general- 
ly, are preparing for defence, and calling upon 
all to do the same, the advocates of peace can 
but feel themselves placed in a trying position 
not knowing at what hour they may be called 
upon to test their faith in the principles of 
peace. We know not but that we may be re- 
quired to seal our testimonies with our blood. 
Some of our number have been threatened 
with violence, but, so far as we are certainly 
informed, none has yet been offered, though it 
is rumored that one Friend in a distant part 
has been shot, but not mortally wounded.” 


The Friends in Kansas, while strongly sym- 
pathizing with their Free State neighbors, and 
sharing in their privations, sacrifices, and dan- 
ger, cannot join them in a resort to arms, for 
self-defence. They can only abide the conse- 
quences of a faithful adherence to their princi- 
ples, and wait patiently for 

“The victory, of Endurance born.” 
A resolute non-compliance with the atrocious 
laws of the Shawnee Mission Legislature, a 
firm maintenance of their testimony against 
Slavery, and such exertions to ameliorate the 
horrors of the strife in which their neighbors 
are involved, as Christian charity and love may 
dictate, may expose them to insult, persecution, 
and outrage; but we fervently trust that they 
may be enabled, through Divine assistance, to 
remain where their lot has been providentially 
cast, prepared to suffer, even unto death, rather 
than dishonor their profession. They will thus 
offer another salutary example of the power 
and efficacy of passive resistance to evil—the 
martyr’s unresistable might of meekness. 
There is, beyond a doubt, at this time, a great 
amount of destitution and suffering among the 
Kansas emigrants, growing out of the harass- 
ing Pro-Slavery invasions to which they have 
been subjected; and, as many have been de- 
terred from making contributions to the relief 
fund, through fears of its application to pur- 
poses of military defence or preparation, it has 
occurred to us that, by means of these Friends 
in Kansas, a safe channel might be opened for 
the judicious distribution of pecuniary aid in 
the ‘Territory. We have no doubt the Friends 
alluded to would cheerfully undertake, and 
faithfully discharge, the duties of almoners of 
the free-will offerings of all who sympathize 
with them in their trying and painful position. 
3.G. W. 


Tur Way ro Do rt.—The Legislature of the 
State of Texas has appropriated fifty thousand 
dollars for the purpose of sending emigrants to 
Kansas. This is characteristic of the boldness 
of the Sonth, and everybody acquiesces in its 
propriety, because it ig boldly done. No North- 
ern State has dared to take such 9 step. If 
Massachusetts had appropriated five hundred 
thousand, instead of merely chartering a private 
company, Kansas would now have been free, 
beyond contingency. But she limpingly gave 








tion, which should be in the hands of every 
voter. While its mild and courteous tone will 
tender it acceptable to political opponents, 
even to Southerners, its clear and forcible state- 
ment of principles, and its fair deductions from 
incontrovertible facts, cannot fail to carry con- 
viction to every honest mind. The following 
illustrations of the inequalities resulting from 
the representation in Congress of some three 
thousand millions of slave “ property,” are pe- 
culiarly striking : 
Extract of the Speech of Mr. Cragin. 
The principle of allowing parts of a nation 
political power in proportion to the number of 
wen they hold in bondage, is so undemocratic 
acd detrimental to liberty, that 1 am surprised 
that any man outside the privileged States 
should be willing to extend it one inch beyond 
the States to which it now applies. : 
By the Constitution of the United States, in 
the apportionment of Representatives to Con- 
gress, five slaves count as much as three white 
men. Under this provision of the Constitu- 
lion, from 1789 to 1792, the South gained 7 
Representatives from 1795 to 1813, she gain- 
ec 8 
B '823 to 1833, the gain was 22; from 1833 to 
rer the gain was 25, At this moment, the 
vuth.has 30 additional members upon this 
‘vor on account of this principle. 
he present ratio of representation is 93,731. 
He free States have 144, and the slave States 
ti ePresentatives, The free white popula- 
% by the free States in 1850 was 13,438,667 ; 
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R . free States have 144 Representatives on 
ai rai or, on an average, one Represent- 
thane Si 93,745 free white inhabitants; the 
ak tates have 90 Representatives, or, on an 
This o? one for 68,715 free white inhabitants. 
1, 4 the way this principle works. 
Saeet®, Dext Presidential election, the free 
mea will have 176 electoral votes, or, OB an 
white’ one electoral yote for 76,356 free 
0 7 tbabitents, The slave States will have 
tonal saeral votes, or, On an ay one elee- 
he ae for 51,536 free white. inhabitants. 
rem: tt Will have 20 electoral votes as a 
Premium for Slavery. 

ve examine particular States, we shall 
i be Coutrast even more wequal than in 
has a eee For instance, South Carolina 
Potnga ite population of 274,567, and siz Rep- 
kee whi 70°, 00€ Representative to 45,761 
rl yo’ iuhabitants, She has eight electo- 
























































“ Votes or one fi . . . 
New 2.7 One for 34,321 white inhabitants. 
sr; ampshire has @ white population of 





Si 456 : 

\is'g),) 20d three Representatives, or one for 
wae inhabitants. ‘She has five electoral 
ban A ed sg free white ae 
hr yee Observed, from these figures, that 
mag tite men in South Carolina have as 
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from 1813 to 1823, she gained 19; from | 


i equali the Staies,” 80 much 
Kd of on the other sie of the Hiooen: 
PS, sir, the institution of Slavery is so 


Mths: 08 1 its effects human che : 
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a charter to an Emigrant Aid Society, and a 
howl] was raised as loud as if Northern cannon 
were planted in front of the Capitol. 

We thank ‘T'exas for the precedent, New 
York can appropriate a million easier than 
Texas fifty thousand. Let all the Northern 
States make appropriations as large in propor- 
tion to their means as Texas has done, and 
Kansas can be filled up with half a million of 


New York raises annually more revenue than 
any three of the slave States, and Boston can 
far eclipse any one of them, 





Exry Moore—Aw Expianation.—The New 
York Tribune and Times contain a letter from 
Ely Moore, an old politician of New York, writ- 
ten from Kansas, in which he denies certain 


those papers have made against him. 
The matter is easily explained. There is at 
Leavenworth a notorious character, as we hap- 
_pen to know, of the same name—a young man 
who was concerned in the murder of Brown, 
and who in May last shot at a man in Leaven- 
worth, while the Congressional Committee was 
in session there. He is regarded as the worst 
character in Leavenworth, and is the ringleader 
in every villany which is perpetrated in that 
community. 
It is not at all improbable that Ely Moure, 
the demagogue, is fully acquainted with the 
career of Ely Moore, the ruffian, but chooses 
to identify himself with him, in order to throw 
suspicion upon the reports of the Kansas Cor- 
respondents of the Zyjhune and Times. 





IMPORTANT NEWS FROM ENGLAND. 


Treaty between Honduras and Great Britain 
The Musquito Protectional Abandoned. 


By the steamship Herman, arrived at this 
from Southampton, we have dates to Aug. 
15, 1856. The Central American 


been definitely settled. So far as Hondurus is 


tween Lord Clarendon and Sr. Don Victor Her- 


have already been signed, and consist— 


merce. 


of Honduras, and for the extinction of any In- 








vm, “uence in the votes upon this floor as | recognised as pertaining to Honduras ; and 
inne nee in New ire. And|- i ‘A couvention for the restoration to the 
’ 


sovereignty of Honduras of the Bay Islands. 
The convention for ’ 









free citizens in twelve months. The cjty of 


charges, which he saya the correspondents of 


Settlement of the Central American Question— 


uestion has 
eoncernen, the matter has been arranged be- 


ran, Plenipotentiary of Honduras, in London. 
The treaties drawn up by these negotiators 


lst. Of @ general treaty of amity and com- 


2d. Of a convention for the adjustment of all 
claims of British subjects on the Government 


dian (Mosquito): tribes within the Territories 


i _of the 
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tion is made is the importance of preserving 
neutral the route of the proposed interoceanic 
igs oe 4 through Honduras. 

Such are the terms of the arrangement be- 
tween Great Britain and Honduras, and it will 
only require the approval of the Legislature of 
Honduras, which will be given, of course. It 
should be observed that the Government of 
France has agreed to the article guarantying 
the Honduras railway, as an appendix to the 
treaty with Honduras already existing. It is 
well understood that these guarantees secure . 
an amount of public interest in this railway 
which insures its speedy construction. 

In respect to the remaining issues in she Cen- 
tral American complication, it has been 
between Lord Clarendon and Mr. Dallas, that 
the of San Juan de Nicaragua eeaern) 
shall return under the sovereiznty of Nicara- 
gua, subject, however, to the same stipulations 
with the Bay Islands. The Mosquito sov- 
cements, so called, is to disappear forever, and 
the Mosquito Indians are to concentrate them- 
selves within a certain defined territory, within 
which they shall have, for a term of years, such 
ppeeery rights. as are accorded to the In- 
ians on the “American Reservations.” Mean- 
time, they are to enjoy a small annuity from 
the State of Nicaragua, to be fixed by arbitra. 
tors, who are to be appointed in the same man- 
ner with those charged with similar duties in 
Hondura;. 
Such is the final result of the Central Amer- 
ican imbroglio, and we cannot doubt but that 
it will prove satisfactory to all parties interested, 
with the possible exception of Guatemala. 
New York Evening State Register. 


THIRTY-FOURTH CONGRESS. 
Second Session. 


Tuesday, August 26, 1856. 
: SENATE. 

Mr. Crittenden asked leave to introduce a bill 
to alter and amend the Nebraska and Kansas 
act. 

Mr. Biggs objected to its reception, when 
Mr. Crittenden gave notice that he will intro- 
duce it to-morrow. 
Mr. Weller introduced the bill of which he 
gave notice yesterday. He observed that he 
was willing to do all.in his power to obviate 
the existing difficulties. The House had, in a 
different form, expressed their dissent from the 
laws of the Kansas Legislature, and he agreed 
with that body that these laws, or some of them, 
violate not only the organic law, but the Con- 
stitution of the United States. He was there- 
fore anxious to wipe these obnoxious laws out 
of the statute book, as infamous and atrocious 
in their character. He was the more ready to 
take this steps being the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, and of course anxious 
that that right arm of the public defence should 
receive proper sustenance. He thought there 
would be no difficulty in passing the Army ap- 
propriation bill. 
Mr. Biggs moved that the bill be referred to 
the Committee on Territories. 
Mr. Wilson desired to offer an amendment, 
and Mr. Biggs withdrew his motion for that 
purpose. 
. Wilson then moved to amend the bill by 
adding an additional section, declaring null and 
void the 15lst chapter of the laws of Kansas, 
being an act to punish offences against slave 
property ; together with such other provisions 
of said laws as recognise or protect Slavery as 
@ legalized institution in said Territory ; to- 
gether with all provisions to abolish official 
oaths, other than those specified in the organic 
act; or which wan any test with regard to 
Slavery and the Fugitive Slave Law, to be ap- 
plied to attorneys, jurors, or voters; or which 
suspend the right of habeas corpus; or which 
allow any other than actual residents of that 
Territory to vote; or which allow jurors to be 
selected in any other manner than by lot; or 
which punish citizens of that Territory by 
chaining them together, and exposing them to 
labor on the public works, or causing balls and 
chains of iron to be attached to them. 
It also further declares it to be the deliberate 
opinion of Congress that all persons under ar- 
rest in said Territory, under indictment for 
treason or other political offences, are wrong- 
fully detained, and directs their immediate re- 
lease, It further directs the Governor of Kan- 
as to order an election in said Territory on 
the Tuesday sueceeding the first Monday in 
November next, at which time all persons who 
were actual bona fide residents of the Territory 
on the first of May, 1856, shall be entitled to 
vote, and shall be eligible to election. Mem- 
bers of both branches of the Legislature shall 
be chosen, the election to be according to an 
enumeration and an apportionment to be or- 
dered by said Governor. A Delegate to Con- 
gress shall also be chosen, as also sheriffs, pro- 
bate judges, county commissioners, clerks, re- 
corders, &c. False swearing at any election 
is declared perjury, to be punished by impris- 
onment for not less than three nor more than 
twelve months, and hy a fine of not less than 
one hundred nor more than-five hundred dol- 
lars; and ten days after the election, all per- 
sons chosen shall be eligible to enter upon their 
duties, to the exclusion of all persons now 
claiming such authority. 
Mr. Bayard regarded Mr. Weller’s bill as of 
no more effeci than a declaration of rights, and 
as such he could vote for it, but under no cir- 
cumstances conld he sanction any proposition 
which would bring him into conflict with the 
judiciary, or their action as to the legality of 
particular laws. - He could never consent to any 
proposition to modify or restrain the power 
vested by the Constitution in the Executive. 
He was free to sdmit, aj the same time, that 
some of the laws of Kansas were shocking ta 
the moral sense of the community, and there 
were some which invaded natural rights. Such 
laws he was willing, by a declaration of rights, 
to abrogate, because that was the only way in 
which Congress could act; but the proposition 
of the House to preveut tieir execution by the 
President, without wiping them from the stat- 
ute-book, could be defended on no sound prin- 
ciples of constitutional legislation. 
Mr. Mason voted for and approved of the bill 
assed in May, 1854, toorganize the Territories of 
Nebraska, and Kansas, because it gave the people 
the right to regulate their domestic institutions 
in their own way. This bill proposed to undo 
that work, and to prescribe how far they should 
be freg to make their own institutions as they 
please, and in what respegts they should not be 
thus free. This proposition did not meet his 
approbation. It seemed to be introduced now 
as @ concession to the House, which had en- 
rafted a measure that they knew to be obnox- 
ious to the Senate upon almost every one of the 
appropriation bills, and insisted ypan, jt to the 
defeat of the bill making provision for the support 
of the army. He would move to lay upon the 
table every proposition of that kind, until those 
who were endeavoring to carry into effect their 
revolutionary purposes should be rgdaped to 
submission, and be forced to desist from their 
efforts to overthrow the Government. After the 
Army bill was passed, if it should pass at all, 
he would listen and deliberate ypon their pro- 
priety ; but never until then would he entertain 
the subject fora moment. He moved that the 
bill and amendments lie on the table. 

Mr. Weller bib bs him to withdraw that mo- 
sign, as he wished to speak on the subject; and 
it was withdrawn, Mr, Weller said he was one 
of the last who would sympathize with the 
House in its factious course upoi the Arm 
bill; but the only object which he had in view 
was to do what the Senate did some three or 
four weeks ago; and the bill which he offered 
was no more or less than one section of that bill 
which the Senate had passed, but which for 
some reason or other had been suffered to slum- 
ber on the Speaker's table. But as the House 
find so much fault with the oppressive laws of 
Kansas, (and he would admit that some of them 
were Oppressive, and &s atrocious and infamous 
as any i which ever found their way upon 
the statute-book of a free people, in any age of 
the world,) why should the Senate hesitate to 

eclare they null end void? Ashe bad be- 

re dociated, many of them were not only in 
derogation of the organic law, but of the Con- 
stitution of the Ming: ro: Erne of 
speech was anti e Constitution ; but 
be nas of these laws it aa denied. When he 
found laws which were in conflict with the 

Constitution, be did not choose to wait for the 
| judgment of the Judiciary; but he wanted to 


ti eran once, 

« Butler regarded it as a subject that was 
somewhat delicate to meddle with, and he 
thought the attempt to legislate would involve 
ph gene ifficulties than those now exist- 
ing. If the laws were unconstitutional, they 
‘were void, igor Fhe of Coogress to de- 
clare them so, and the proper tribunals wou 
‘settle all those ep rd He deprecated he 
‘idea of ‘holding out anything like # concession 








Mr. Brown pursued a similar line of argu- 
ment. He was unwilling to admit that those 
laws were unconstitu and that therefore 
Congress was bound to blot them out of the 
book. Some of rene were ogg 
outrageous, to be sure; but some e la 
of Virginia might be outrageous, too ; and was 
that any reason why Congress should interfere 
to prevent their execution? The people who 

e their own laws are the best judges what 
laws they need; and after giving them the right 
to make their own laws, Congress had no ‘prow 
to interfere and overturn those laws. If Con- 
can do that, it might as well make laws 
itself for the government of the people of the 
Territories, and abandon the idea altogether of 
popular sovereignty. 
On motion of Mr. Hunter, the Senate, at # 
few minutes after 1 o’clock, adjourned. 

HOUSE. 

Mr. Simmons, from the select committee to 
investigate the alleged assault by Mr. McMullia 
on Mr. Granger, made a report, setting forth 
the testimony and every particular of the oc- 
currence, the reading of which produced some 
laughter. . 
The majority of the committee, Messrs. 
Simmons, Pettit, and Edie, say the evidence 
shows that the “party who first resorted to the 
use of personal chastisement for words spoken 
offensively was Mr. McMullin, as he was the 
first who resorted to threats and the use of 
threatening gestures with his hands or fists. 
The language and manner of Mr. Granger had 
been certainly provoking, though probably not 
intended to be so, but his acts had shown no 
symptoms of an intention to resort to violence, 
or a disposition to attack Mr. McMullin other- 
wise than by words.” 
The minority, however—Messrs. Smith of 
Virginia, and Fuller of Maine—say that Mr. 
Granger voluntarily entered into the eonversa- 
tion going on between two gentlemen, in its 
character offensive to no one, and with a man- 
ner conspicuously rude, and in language in- 
sulting and profane; and in so doing accom- 
panied it with gesticulations, and, without ne- 
cessity, rudely pushed aside or struck down the 
hands or arm of Mr. McMallin. 
The reports were laid on the table. 
Mr. Letcher offered a resolution, which was 
referred to the committee on printing, “ that 
ten thousand extra copies of the report and 
evidence in the case of Simmons, for and on be- 
half of Mr. Granger vs. McMaullin, be printed 
for the use of members of the House.” | This 
gave rise to much merriment. | 
Mr. Harris, of Maryland, made an unsuccessful 
effort to proceed at once to consider the unfin- 
ished business of last session. 
Mr. Wakeman offered a resolution, the ob- 
ject of which was to make a proper deduction 
from the pay of members who, by reason of 
“ pairing off,’ shall decline to act or vote in the 
Honse, 
Pending which, the House, at a few minutes 
of 2 o’clock, adjourned. 





MR. SUMNER’S HEALTH. 


Correspondence of the New York Tribune. 
Swissvate, August 23, 1856. 

With many thousands of Mr. Sumner’s frievds 
in Western Pennsylvania, I have long resisted 
the spirit which impels us allto seek his presence 
and offer tributes of respect; but it has been 
almost beyond human endurance to read the 
reports that are constantly circulated about him. 
His friends have been informing us that “a 
gentleman of our acquaintance” has visited Mr. 
Sumner, and found him so and so.” ‘Then, 
“ celebrated physician of Philadelphia” has 
said so and so. Next, “a well-known clergy- 
man” of somewhere, has been with him, and 
thinks thus andso. One time he has been con- 
valescent, and will be about in a couple of 
weeks; and next, there is great danger of his 
intellect heing forever extinguished. | All this 
sounded mysteriously, and the enemies of the 
freedom of Congressional dedate haye taken 
advantage of this mystery, to spread the impres- 
sion that there was some juggling about it— 
that he was made to appear ill for political 
effect. A brutal attack upon him in the Holli- 
daysburg Standard revealed the fact that he 
was receiving visiters who were far from being 
friends, and [ resolved to go at once and see 
what it all meant. 

I found him at the private residence of Dr. 
Jackson, whom, with his amiable wife, I have 
for some years claimed as personal friends; 
and I remained with them two days, to find out 
the secret of the conflicting accounts of his 
health. The Rev. Mr. Furness, of Philadelphia, 
is staying with him; he has been his compan- 
ion @ greater part of the time since he left 
Washington. He consulted Dr. Wistar, of Phil- 
adelphia, who gave it ag his opinion that there 
was serious danger of a chronic congestion of 
the brain, and recommended Cape May. He 
went there, and returned to Phhiladelphia noth- 
ing hetter, when Dr. Wistar insisted upon Al- 
leghany Mountain air; and, wishing to avoid 
the publicity of a hotel, he took lodgings at Dr. 
Jackson’s private residence. The Doctor is 4 
Democrat and most accomplished surgeon, and 
says he thinks there is blood now settled or 
congested in the vessels of the membrane which 
lines the brain-pan, but that with plenty of 
mountain air, generous diet, and exercise, it 
will be gradually absorbed, and he he restored 
to his full vigor. 

For the two days I was there, I watched Mr. 
Sumner closely, bringing to bear upon his case 
a thirty years’ experience of frequent and 
sometimes long periods of nursing the sick, 
and thin there is ample room for the worst ap- 
prehensions of his friends. He rides on horse- 
back, over the roughest mountain paths, twelve 
or fourteen miles a day, and returns with a 
good appetite for dinner; but a walk of a quar: 
ter of a mile prostrates him very much. Prior 
to this inj he was considered the best pedes- 
trian in Washington, and ten or twelve miles 
was only pleasant exercise to him. 

He has all the impatience of ordinary men 
in illness, or in the prospect of restraint, and 
assures everybody that he is doing very well, 
feels very well, is quite strong, and will sure- 
ly be able to go to Washington in two weeks. 
Mr. Burlingame assyres me, with tears jn his 
eyes, that this ig what he always said, Ever 
since his injury, he has heen going to he quite 
well in two weeks; but when he rises from his 
chair, he takes hold of the table. His gait, at 
a first glance, appears that of a man of ninety 
years of age; but, watching him a while, I felt 
that it was the very kind of step one takes 
when creeping through a darkened chamber, 
under the influence of @ paroxysm of nervous 
headache; but he says, with a kind of lofty, in- 
credulous scorn, that his head does not ache! 
Sometimes he feels a presswre on the top of his 
head, and it appears to hyrt him when he walks ; 
but he will be ready te go to Washington in 
two weeks! 

It is a remarkable fact, that I never saw a 
sick man who was not either going to die ia 
half an hour, or would not be ready to go to 
Washington in two weeks. 

Mr. Burlingame came on Friday evening, 
about six o'clock, in company with a gentle- 
man and lady from Philadelphia, ae had not 
before seen Mr. Sumner since the Brooks chal- 
lenge, and we all sat together until after eleven 
o’clock—there was so much to be told, said, 
and explained. Without any personal resem- 
blance, these two a penned together like father 
and son; but I am give no idea of their in- 
terview, even so much of it as the sacredness 
of private conversation would permit to be 
niade puhlic, in less than a column; and Mr. 
Sumner crowds everything from my thoughts 
just now. When his friends eft, he had no 
disposition to retire, and when he did, slept 
but one hour. Next morning his pulse was 
very rapid, but he took his usual morning ride 
in company with Mr. Burlingame, the Doctor, 
and the ladies of the party who yighed to go. 
They returned in a great flow of spirits, and 
after dinner the Senator from Massachusetts 
was formally expelled from the library, by a 
vote of the house. He retired, but did ~ 
sleep. By a strong effort, I denied myself the 
gratification of spendin bbath with him, 
and came home in the night train, feeling very 
sadly. I tried to induce him to come down to 
Swissvale, where the air is scarcely less pure, 
and the scenery finer than on the mountains, 
and where he would be as nearly out of the 
world as he could well be, while near a railroad 
and telegraph; but he thinks he must go in 
the other direction—the direction of his duties, 
to Washington, to settle his affairs there, and 
then to the stump, to labor in the campaign. 
For the issue, the fearful issue, Fekediin, bos 
no advocate to. spare! He is resting now, and 
will soon Pil feteflocteed ake idleness, refrain- 
ing from all in | labor, and recruiting 
so fast. He only reada atid writes about ten 
letters a day, laying his hand every few nio- 
ments, while abosorbed at his desk, upon the 
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on the small of his own back, to lie down upon 
the sofa; and when he feels rested, back to his 
desk again. But he says these are letters 
which require no intellectual effort. He must 
write to his friends in W: ton to stand 
fast by their position on the Army bill. Oh! 
if he only had aseat in the House now! Every- 
thing depends upon the House. He must 
read the Trisune and quite a number of 
other papers, then the di from Kansas. 
The Free State settlers, he fears, will be exter- 
minated, and he watches every conflicting ac- 
count with about that degree of interest which 
@ man out on a plank at sea would feel for a 
sailin sight. He ap to forget that the 
civilization of the world, that God and hu- 
manity, have sent him up to the Alleghany 
mountains, to take care of Charles Sumner’s 
head; that the ardor with which he throws 
himeelf into a political conversation with any 
visiter is in great part born of a diseased action 
of the brain, and that by it the words for which 
the world is waiting have been expended on 
three drunken men, One of the scars upon 
his head has still a red, angry appearance, and 
if his face was turned up at the time of the 
assault, his intended murderer must have been 
very much above him, for the sears are on the 
back part of the top of his head; and this red 
wound must have been inflicted while his head 
lay with the face downward. It must have re- 
quired a very forcible blow to open the scal 
through the masses of coarse, strong hair wi 
which his head is crowned. “That head, so 
comely, and so wise,” in every lineament of 
which the “white soul” speaks so eloquently. 
One does not easily consent to see it so, that 
it should be beaten with a bludgeon; but it was 
One who had “done no violence,” and in whose 
mouth there was no deceit, who was “stricken, 
smitten, for the iniquities of us all ;” and ifthe 
Son of God was net-too precious to be de- 
livered up to the utmost indignities and vi- 
olence from brutal men, that degenerate 
uations might be brought to see the beauty of 
holiness and hideousness of sin, Charles Sum- 
ner is not too costly a sacrifice to bring this 
nation to a sense of the value of her liberties, 
and the hideousness of the monster iniquity 
she has so long nurtured in her life blood. 

Those mistaken. friends of his who would fain 
see Brooks killed or maimed, would greatly 
distress him, if any such killing or maiming 
were done by their agency. He shudders at 
the thought that Burlingame might have shot 
him; and appears to feel about as much re- 
sentment against him as I should feel toward 
a tile which had fallen upon my head. I could 
not discern the slightest symptom of chagrin 
or mortification—no sense of the dishonor 
which so many attach to the blow unrevenged. 
I asked him if he would have defended himself 
if it had been possible, 

“ Most certainly,” was the prompt reply, “to 
the best of my ability, and the last extremity.” 

To Dr. Jackson’s suggestion, that the same 
principle which permitted him to defend him- 
self when attacked, should induce him to pun- 
ish the offence, he promptly explained the dif- 
ference between self-defence and revenge. He 
appears to have no idea, however remote, of 
personal enmity in the matter; but, if he was 
only able to deliver one more speech! His 
brain is throbbing with pent thunderbolts; and 
if he could only get into the citadel of his 
foes, and hurl them hissing into their faces! 
Kansas, Kansas, and her wrongs—if he could 
but fight her battles! He does not appear as 
if he knew how to be afraid, or could learn, if 
he tried for a lifetime. There is a lion look 
about him, and a courage, which could not 
stoop to assault so frail a thing as a human 
body. That little piece of delicate mechanism 
which was a handfull of dust yesterday, and 
may be a handfull of dust to-morrow, through 
the agency of a clod, a worm, or an insect, is 
not an object for the enmity of any creature 
whose pulses throb with a consciousness of im- 
mortality, Charles Sumner never can seek to 
strike Preston Brooks, or any of his compeers ; 
but that elongation of the snaky sorceress who 
sits at the adamantine gates, those scaly folds 
which have wrapped themselves around the lib- 
erties of our country and the hope of mankind, 
and is surely and steadily crushing them out— 
that long-lived monster who has fed upon the 
children of men since the days of Abel—she 
against whom the armies of Heaven gird on 
their armor—may look for telling blows from his 
good right arm, should he get strength to wield 
his weapons, 

That hé may soon be able to realize his im- 
patient wish, and throw himself jnto the front 
of Freedom’s battle, nobody can wish more 
earnestly than I; but my hope is very much 
saddened by seeing him take these cautious 
steps, which appear to fall upon the top of the 

edestrian’s brain, and to know that only such 
— been allowed to him for the last three 
months. Jane G, SwissHELM. 


WHO WANTS A OHEAP DOCUMENT! 

Our readers will recollect that so great was 
the demand for our old series of Facts for the 
People, that the surplus edition left of it, after 
the supply of regular sybscribers, was soon ex- 
hausted. 

We have now to announce that, having on 
hand about 3,000 copies of the first volume of 
Facts for the People, (just closed,) we have 
had them stitched and bound in paper, and will 
send them, free of postage, to any who may or- 
der them, for 25 cents a copy. The work forms 
@ neat volume of 192 pages. It contains— 

“A Decade of the Slave Power”—complete 
in ten chapters, 

Dangers of Slavery Extension—Slaveholders 
a@ Privileged Class— Growth of our Negro 
Aristocracy—being a speech delivered by Gov. 
Seward, in Albany, October 12th, 1855. 

The Politics of Justice, Equality, and Free- 
dom—being a speech of Gov. Seward, delivered 
at Buffalo, N. Y., October 19th, 1855. 

American Politics—a speech delivered by the 
Hon. George W. Julian, 

Speech of the Hon. John P. Hale, on the 
President’s Message, relating to Kansas. 

Editorial Comments on the same Message. 

History and Philosophy of the Struggle for 
the Speakership of the Present House of Rep- 
resentatives, with q classification of votes. 

Letter of Francis P. Blair to the Republi- 
can Association of Washington, 

Sectionalism and Republicanism—An Edi: 
torial Review of a Letter from the Hon. D. D, 
Barnard, of New York. 

A Synopsis of the Slave Code in the District 
of Columbia. 

Statistics of Slavery in Maryland and Mis. 





"Resides all this, the volume presents a com- 
prehensive view of the Know Nothing move- 
ment and its bearings ; accounts of Kansas af- 
fairs, and of the slave cases that have arisen 
during the last twelve months, and a thorough 
discussion of the Republican movement, and 
the true policy of its supporters. 

In no other Publication, of the same size and 
cost, can be found so full a history of the Anti- 
Glavery movement, and so thorough a dis¢cus- 
sion of its great facts, as in this cheap and 
convenient volume. 





WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY. 


The following letter, from Rev. Henry Wood, of Con- 
cord, N. H., editor of the Congregational Journal, speaks 
vojumes in favor of Wistar’s Balsam : 

Congurp, N. H., March 2, 1849. 

Dear Six: Two years ago, a sudden and violent ajtack 
upon my lungs confined me to my bed for several weeks 
and when I recovered, I was so much oppressed by diffi- 
culty in brgathing, that } was often unable to sleep or rest 
upon a bed by night. The suffering was extreme, and, 
judging from the inefficacy of the remedies ured, I sup- 
posed the disease incurable. Being persuaded to try a 
bottle of : 

WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY, 
without the least confidence in its efficacy, I found the 
difficulty almest entirely removed, before one bottle wae 
used up. Having a mortal aversion to medicine, and se]- 
dom usirg it in any form, sympathy with my fellow: suf- 
ferers induces me to make this public statement, and rec- 
ommend the article to others similarly afflicted. 

With respect, yours, truly, HENRY WOOD. 

Mr. 8. W. Fow ez. . 

If genuine, signed I. BUTTS. 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, only by SETH 
W. FOWLE, Boston, Mées., to whom all orders should be 
addressed, and for sale b:) his agents. 6 
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P. L. ADRIANCE & CO.’S DEPARTMENT. 


New York Matters. 


Persons visiting New York city, either on 
business or pleasure, or en route to the North, 
East, or West, or having any kind of business 
to transact there, either in person or by letter, 
are confidently referred to the following cards, 
as representing the principal establishments 
there in their respective departments of busi- 
ness, and whose proprietors are to be relied on 
for doing the handsome thing, whether receiv- 
ing orders in person or by mail. It is always 
& natural question in the minds of intendent 
purchasers, both wholesale and retail, where 
they can buy the best articles at the lowest 
prices, There is no question but that New 
York city is the National Depot of all kinds of 
goods, in their newest and cheapest state; and 
we are certain that the establishments repre- 
sented by the following cards are the largest, 
best, and cheapest, in their respective depart- 
ments of business, in that city, and consequent- 
ly in America. Their proprietors are known 
to be enterprising and liberal-minded business 
men, governed in all their dealings strictly by 
the rules of mercantile honor, Any of them 
will promptly and faithfully attend to all orders 
by mail or otherwise; and we are ready to 
guaranty that every order by mail will be filled 
as satisfactorily in every respect as it could be 
done in person in New York or any other city. 
Those contemplating purchasing in that direc- 
tion would do well to cut this department out, 
and preserve it for reference. 








BANKS AND BANKERS. 


IRCULAR Notes and Letters of Credit for Travellers 
in Europe.—Circular Notes (for the value of £10 and 
upwards,) and Letters of Credit, payable at all the princi- 
al cities of Europe, are issued on application by Messrs. 
UNCAN, SHERMAN, & CO., Bankers, New York, 
payable at Alexandria, Antwerp, Athens, Baden-Baden, 
Berne, Bordeaux, Boulogne, Bremen, Brussels, Berlin. 
Cairo, Coblentz, Cologne, Cadiz, Dresden, Dusseldorf, 
Florence, Frankfort, Genoa, Geneva, Gibraltar, Ham- 
burgh, Havre, Hague, Leghorn, Leipsic. Lyons, Lucea, 
London, Madrid, Malta, Marseilles, Milan, Moscow, 
Munich, Naples, Oporto, Paris, Pau, Rotterdam, Rome, 
St. Petersburg, Strasbourg, Sienna, Turin, Toulon, Ven- 
ice, Vevey, Vienna, Wiesbaden, Warsaw, Zurich. Orders 
by mail promptly attended to. 








CARPETS, OIL CLOTHS, &c. 





EORGE E. L. HY ATT, Nos. 444 and 446 Pear! street, 
JT (near Chatham,) New York, has now in store, and is 
constantly receiving, a well-assorted Stock of Carpets, 
Oil Cloths, &c., to which he invites public attention, be- 
lieving that an examination of both quality and price will 
prove satisfactory to Merchants and Purchasers generally 
who buy for Cash. His Stock consists of Rich Velvet 
Tapestry and Brussels Carpets, in new Designs; Supe- 
rior English and American Three-Ply and Ingrain Car- 
pets; comprising many New Patterns, made expresely for 
first class trade. Also T willed and Plain Venetian Hall 
and Stair Carpets. Oil Cloths. in width from 210 24 feet, 
in various qualities. Rich Mosaic, Tufted and Common 
Hearth Rugs and Door Mats of different sorts. Table and 
Piano Covers of Choice Patterns. 4-4, 5-4, and 6-4 Plaid 
and Plain Mattings. Window Shades of desirable styles. 
Stair Coverings, Stair Rods, and other articles usually 
keptin Carpet Stores. He is also Agent for Selling Car 
hart & Nye’s Auburn Power Loom Three-Ply and In- 
grain Carpets, which are in quality, sty!e, and colors, 
equal to any goods made ; also, agent for selling Barber's 
Prison made Brussels Three-Ply, Ingrain and Veuitian 
Carpets and rp All will be fairly represented to pur- 
chasers, and sold at fair prices. Orders by mai] promptly 
attended to. 





COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


‘ K BURKHOLDER, General Commission Merchant, 
KI. No. 10 Front street, New York. Paiticular attention 
gre to the sale of Grain. Cotton, Rice, and all Southern 

roduce. Refer to R. H. Loury, Esq, Cashier Bank of 
the Republic, New York. All inquiries and orders per 
mail promptly attended to. 








OBERT L. MAITLAND, & CO.. No. 63 Beaver 
street, New York, Commission Merchants for the 
Sale af Western and Southern Produce. 

tention paid to the sale of Leaf Tobacco. 
and orders per mail promptly attended to. 


CLOCKS, &c. 


Particular at- 
All inquiries 








TS Western Merchants and others.—Clocks and Time 
A Pieces.—J.C. BROWN, No. 3 Courtlandt street, New 
York, Manufacturer and Dealer in Clocks and Time 
Pieces, would call the attention of Western Merchants to 
his rare and well-assorted stock of all descriptions, whole- 
sale and retail. N.B.—Merchants and Dealers will do 
well to call before purchasing elsewhere. Orders by mail 
promptly attended to. 


CLOTHING. 

E DEGROOT, Granite Hall, Clothing Warehouse, 142 
4e Fulton street, (between Broadway and Nassau, 

New York. Constantly on hand, a large assortment of al! 

kinds of Clothing, Cloths, and Cassimeres,which for cheap- 

ness we defy the competition of the world. Orders by 

mail promptly attended to. 











DRUGS, &o. 





QOSRE ELAN, BROTHERS, & CO., Importers and 
kK) Dealers in Drugs, Paints, Oils, Dyes, Perfumery, &c., 
170 William street, New York, invite the sttention of the 
frade to their large and varied stock of Druss, Paints, 
Oils, Perfumery, &c. In addition to their regular import- 
ations of Staple Drugs, they are also receiving, direct 
from the sources of production and manufacture, supplies 
ot Tooth, Hair, and Nail Brushes, Bronzes, Corks, Mor- 
tars, Sponges, French and English Perfumery, Lubin’s 
Extracts, and many other articles, usually embraced in 
Druggists’ stocks, which they are also enabled to ofler 
on the most advantageous terms. Orders, either in per- 
son or by mail, will receive prompt attention. 











DRY GOODS. 





ITTLE, ALDEN, & CO., New York and Roston, 
4 Agents for the Pacific Mills, Manufacturers and 
rinters of Muslin de Laines and Persians; Persian 
Challies and Persian Cashmeres; Challi Cloth and 
Bareges of superior makes; Brilliantes and Cambric 
Prints; Printed Calicoes of superior Cloth, and fast col- 
ors; also, Portsmouth Lawns, new styles; corded, 
checked, and striped Muslins. The Trade are invited to 
give these goads a thorough examination, when Visiting 
New York and Boston Markets. Corner Nassau and 
Liberty streets, New York, and 128 Congress street, 
Boston, Orders by mail promptly attended to. 





| eo DAVIS, & CO., Importers and Jobbers of 
Silk Goode, Ribbons, Gloves, Hosiery, White Goods, 
Embroideries, Dress Goods, Laces, &c., have removed 
from No. 18 Courtlandt street, to 87 Chambers and 69 
near oe streets, New York. Orders by mail promptly at- 
tended to. 





ILLMAN & NEARING, Importors and Jobbers of 
Silks, Lace Goods, and Millinery articles, No. 98 
Chambers street, (between Broadway and Church street,) 
New York. Orders by mai) promptly attended to. ‘ 





{ANCY Cassimsres and Tweeds.—FREDERICK G. 

SWAN. No. 58 Broadway, (late United States Bond- 

ed _Warehouse,) sole Agent for Sexton’s Warehouse 

Point Manufacturing Company, and the Flm Street Man- 

ufacturing Company’s Fancy Cassimeres and Tweeds. 
Orders by mail prompuly attended to. 
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FUBNISHING GooDs. 
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B, HATCH & CO., Importers and Jobbers of Men’s 
¢y: by org Reg 99 Chambers street, N. E. corner 
Caurch street, New York. Merchants will find at this 
establishment a choice and well-selected Stock of Men’s 
Furnishing Goods of our own importation and manufac- 
ture, comprising u large assortment of Cravats, Ties, 
Gloves, Suspenders, Handkerchiefs, Travelling Shawls, 
Stocks, Shirts, Hosiery, Under Garments, Robes de 
Chambre, Linen Collars, &c., which they are invited to 
examine before making their purchases. C. B. Hatch! 
D. S. Ketcham, Thomas Hiller. Orders by mail promptly 
attended to. 





GAS WORKS, &ec. 


HE Aubin Portable Gas Works Company offer their 
apparatus, as more simple in construction and opera- 
tion than any other known, for Factories, Private Dwell- 
ings, Hotels, or Villages. From the peculiar construetion 
of the generator, it can be operated and cleaned without dis- 
turbing any joints, and cannot explode. It can therefore 
be managed by a house-servant, and will work, if requir- 
ed, nightand day. The is lled, the cost 
of gas being less than } of a cent. per hour per each 5 toot 
burner.* Gold Medal awarded at the late exhibition of 
the American Institute, N. Y. Forinformation as to the 
Works or the patent right to vend the same, apply at the 
Office of the Company, No 358 Broadway, New York. Or- 
ders and inguiries per mail promptly attended to. H. Q. 
Hawley, President. N. Aubin, Secretary. 
* Price of apparatus, from $150 upward, 











GAS! GAS! 





1 AS Fixtures, of new and beautiful designs, just out for 

the spring trade. Also, the cheapest and best porta- 

ble gas works, ofa new and improved construction, for Pri- 

vate Dwellings, Villages, &c. For wholesale or retail, 

call at our great Manufacturing Depot, No. 376 Broadway. 

Orders by mail promptly attended to. ARCHER, WAR- 
NER, & CO. 





GLASS WORKS, &c. 





‘JTEROY, STRUTHERS, & CO., No. 42 Cliff street J 

New York. Importers and Manufacturers’ Agents. 
Chance’s English Sheet, Crown, and Crystal Pilate Window 
Glass, Fluted Glass for Sky-Lights, Green-Houses, &c. 
Colored, Ornamental, Optical, and Microscopic Glass. 
The Loudon and Manchester Plate Glass Go.’s Thick Pol- 
ished Plate for Store Windows,&c. Rough Glass for Floors 
and Sky-Lights. Attention is invited to the above various 
descriptions of Window Glass in use for Stores, Dwellings, 
and other purposes. The quality of these articles is infe- 
rior to no corresponding description, and in many respects 
superior. Our Sheet Glass will be found better than the 
French, in its freedom from Stain, Rust, &c. Being Agents 
for two of the largest Glass Manufacturers in Europe, we 
are enabled to offer dealera and others every advantage 
in prices and oa stocks. Price lists will be furnished 
on application. Orders by mail promptly attended to. 





ATIONAL Plate Glass Works, Depot 115 Chambers 

street, New York. Rough Plate for Floors, tloor- 
‘Viles, Deck-Lights, Sky-Lights, and Pavements, all sizes 
and thickness, made and cut to order. All Giass from 
these Works is fabricated of Pure Crysial Sand, found 
near the factory. Also, Window, Car. Coach, and Picture 
Giass, of superior brilliancy and color. Orders by mail 
promptly attended to. WILDES P. WALKER, General 
Agent. 





RENCH Window Glass.—EDW ARD P. DICKEY, 144 

Chambers street, New York, two doors west of Hud- 

«on River Railroad Depot, offers to dealersand consumers 

his celebrated brands of French Window Glass on favor- 

able terms. Parties wishing information will be furnished 

with prices on receipt of their address. Glass cut to any 
desired pattern, and packed free of charge. 





GROCERS. 





RODHEAD & STORM, (Established in 1839.) Teas, 
Sugars, Coffees, Molasses, Spices, &c., 68 Courtland: 
street, corner of Washington street, New York P.38.— 
Remember the old stand, 68 Courtland street. Orders by 
mail promptly attended to. 





HOSE &c. 





RENOBLE HOSE.—A Superior Hose, manufactured 

of the finest Hemp, a cheap and excellent substitute 
for Leather and Gutta Percha. it is especially recom- 
mended to Planters, Nurserymen, Fire Companies, Steam- 
boats, Manufaciories, Dwellings, &c. It costs less than 
half the price of Leather, is lighter, stan¢s as much pres- 
sure, is as durable, and is not subjected for its preservation 
to the expense of oiling or greasing, neither is it injured 
by frost. For sele, and orders for importation received in 
sizes from one to seven inches in diameter, by Charles 
Lenzmann, 54 Cedar street, New York, where certificates 
of its superior qualities cun be examined, from Alfred Car- 
son, Esq., Chief Engineer of the New York Fire Depart. 
ment; from James McFarland, Esq., Chief Engineer of 
the Union Ferry Company; and also from official autnor- 
ities of some of the large cities of Kurope. Orders by mail 
promptly attended to. 





HOTELS. 





N ETROPOLITAN HOTEL, Leland & Co., Proprietors, 
Broadway, New York. 








AFARGE HOUSE, Broadway, New York. This new 
L and beautiful First Class Hotel is now open for the 
reception of gueats. ‘The location is the most pleasant part 
of Broadway, opposite Bond street, and in the immediate 
vicinity of the most fashionable placesof amusement. The 
rooms are large and airy, and so arranged that they may 
be connected in suites for families, or used separately for 
single persons. The patronage of the public is respectfal- 
ly solicited. Stove « Burrough, Proprietors. 








OLLAMORE HOUSE; G. M. Perry, Wm. Perry, Pro- 
prietors; Broadway, corner of Spring street, New 
York. 





HE SMITHSONIAN HOUSE, on the European plan; 
Broadway,corner of Houston street, New York. ‘This 
new and large Hotel, newly furnished and in thorough 
order, having a first class location and all appointments 
of the highest priced hotels, invites the attention of travel- 
lers including families. Prices—S0 cents a day to75 cents, 
and $i for single rooms, and for parloss with bed rooms 
$1.50 to $5 per day, or good rooms and board $1.75 per 
day. Meals extra, and as ordered. Sidney Kopman. 





A FANHATTAN HOTEL, Nos. 3, 5, 7, and 9, Murray 
a street, second door from Broadway, opposite the 
Park, New York. Huggins & Fling, proprietors. N. Hug- 
gins, late of the Pearl Street House, Bosiou. H.C. Fling, 
late of Lovejoy’s Hotel, New York. 





INDIA GOODS, &c. 





NOUNTAIN’S India Store, 653 Broadway, New York, 
is full of Goods from China, Japan, anu India, which 
embrace Novelties and Dress Goods, which are only to be 
found atthe above establishment. Seersucker, Concan, 
Pongees, Satins ; also, Scarfs and Shawls from $5 to $3800. 
Scarfs, Handkerchieis, Dresses, &c., manutactured from 
the fibers of Pineapple, handsomer and more durable than 
silk. Fashionable Bonnets made of the same can be 
washed and remoddeled 40 suit the taste, and worn for 
years, Also, thousands of Fastern (Asiatic) articles, well 
worthy of the attention of all. Miluners will be supplied 
per mail with sampies of the Pine Apple, or can have Pat- 
tern Bonnets of the latest fashion, black and colored, sent 
by express to any part of the country. P.S.—India China, 
in sets and single pieces, Vases, &c. 





IRON FURNITURE, &c. 





HARLES H. SANDFORD, 51 Greene street, between 

Grand und Broome étreets, Manufacturer of every de 
scription of Rich and Ornamental lrow Furniture, beds, 
Bedsteads, and Bedding. Brackets, Hat, Coat. and Um- 
brelia Stands, and every article of Wire’ and fron Furni- 
ture yet manufactured in America. Orders by mail prompt- 
ly attended to. 





IRON WORKS, 





pt etree Iron Works. Merrill & Jacques, 142 Centre 
street, New York, Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Wrought Iron Pipes, Fittings, Tools, and every descrip- 
tion of apparatus connected with Steam, Water, and Gas, 
for heating and ligh ing Steamers, Churches, Hotels, Pri- 
vate Dwellings, Hospitals, Asylums, Villages, Factories, 
and Halls. Also, Valves, Cocks, Pamps, Gauges, Boilers, 
and Boiler Flues, made to order. Our Screw-Cutting Ma- 
chines are entirely new, and our own Patent—warranted 
to do double the work of any other invention. Orders so- 
licited trom all secuous of the country, and promptly at- 
tended to. 





ENCAUSTIC TILES, &c. 


JEWELRY, &c. 





j\NCAUSTIO TILES for floors of Vestibules, Halls, 

“4 Dining-rooms, Conservatories, Hearths, &c., and for 

hurches and other Public Buildings. ‘They may be seen 
in the Capi‘ol at Washington, and in numerous Churches, 
Hotels. and dwellings, in all parts of the country. Also, 
Garnkitk Chimney Tops, for Cottages, Villas, &c. Also, 
Garnkirk Water and Drain Pipes. Also, Plumbers’ Ma- 
terials of every description. For sale by MILLER & 
COATES, 2;9 Pearl street, New York. Orders by mail 
promptly attended to. 


ENGRAVING, &a. 








N. DUNNELL, General Engraving and Printing 
\ e Establishment, No. 195 Broadway, corner Dey 
street, New York, Portraits, Landscapes, Views of Ho- 
tels and other Public Buildings, Notes of Hand. Pills of 
Lading, Exchange Lodge, Mercantile, and other Seals 
Visiting and Wedding ards Engraved and Printed, and 
Envelopes furnished for the same. Designing and En- 
raving on Wood. Persons away from the city can be 
furnished with Cards or Engravings of any descrip ion, 
by forwarding a draft or description by mail, to William 
N. Dunnell, 195 Broadway, corner of Dey street, New 
York. Door and Number Plates, &c., furnished at the 
shortest notice, and on the most reasonable terms. 


OHN M. ATWOOD, No. 148 Chatham street, (corner 
Mulberry.) New York, invites attention to his large 
assortment of Watches, Jewelry. Silver Ware, and Fancy 
Articles, Gold Bracelets, Pins, Ear Rings, Chatelain, Vest 
and Fob Chains, Gold Necklaces, Crosses, Lockets, Rings, 
Spectacies, Pencils, Seals, Medais, Keys, Charms, &c., 
Cameo and Mosaic Bracelets, Pin and Ear Rings, Silver 
Tea Sets, Cups, Pitchers, Spoons, Napkin Rings, Forks, 
Fruit and Butter Knives, S:iver Piated Tea Sets, Cups, 
Castors, Cake Barkets, Urns, 'Teakeules, Card Baskets, 
&e. For sale cheap for cash, and warranted as represent- 
ed. Particular attention given to repairing and adjust- 
ing Duplex, Chronometer, and fine Lever Watches. Or- 
ders by mail promptly attended to. 





LOOKING-GLASSES, &c. 


OOKING-GLASS Wareroom, Art Repository, and 

Gallery —WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS, & 
CO., Importers and Manufacturers, 353 Broadway, New 
York; Pier, Wall. and Mantel Mirrors; Portrait and 
Picture Frames, Cornices, Bases, Interior Decorations, 
&c.; Oil Paintings; Artiste’ Materials; English, French 
and German Engravings,&c. For the purchase and sale 
of Fine Paintings, Art Manufactures, Illustrated Works, 
Works on the Fine Arts. They are prepared by their ad- 








FISHING TACKLE, &c. 





plete assortment of Tackle in general. THe Goin 
DAL (the highest premium) was awarded, at the last 
exhibition of the American Institute, to J.& J.C CON- 
ROY, No. 65 Fulton street, New York, for the best Rods 
Reels, &c. J. & J. C. C. offer to Merchants, Dealers, an 
Amateurs, the largest and most complete assortment of 
the above articles, wholesale and for private use, at very 
reduced prices. All orders punctually attended to. Mer- 
chants will find it to their advantage to inapect the stock, 
which will be sgld to sccommodate purchasers, Nets 
Seines, Fykes, and Netting of all kinds, machine and hand 
made. 


FISH AND PROVISIONS. 


AIT WELLS & CO., Wholesale Fish and Provision 

Establishment, 11) Murray and 170 West street, 
(west of City Hall.) New York, Wait Wells, Jobn C. 
Giffing. Mackerel, Shad, Bluefish, Herring, Salmon, 
Pickled and Dry Cod, Pickled and Scale, Swordfish, 
Smoked Meats, Beef, Pork, Sack Salt. Fish, in all the 
various packages, to suit the Trade. @rders by mail 
promptly attended to 


t Pipiete Roda, Reels, Hooks of all kinds, and a com- 
z 











FORWARDING, &c. 





ALENTINE & CO’ st Freight Line, ail the way 
V by Railroad, Brine ds ew York, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, and all points west of St. Louis, via New York 
and Erie, Cleveland, Belfontaine, Terre Haute, Alton, ard 
St. Louis Railroads.. Having our own cars, we will send 
Goods through in from eight totwelvedays. Messengers 
sent with each ae ey Rappoeny een peo 

at irk. for uis chan, 
ind Pala Bret t from New York to In 


.00 per 1 and delivered to parties in St. is 
= , 1 
A RO ee ES 
, : = 
ht item to shippets.) ‘Mark goods “Valentine & Co's 


ne,” and deliver 10 Depot of New Y. 
Erie Railrosd, foot of Duane ‘or 





BUELL & BLANCHARD, 496 Sixth street, 


e street. 

contracts, bills of lading, &c., apply at the oe 
offices, No. 39, South Levee, si. Lous, Missouri; Not 
Washington street, Boston, Joy’s dings; No. 176 
Broadway, New York, 


vantag premises, location, and extensive connections, 
to offer great facilities, with the assurance to purchasers 
that every article will be furnished at the most reasona- 
ble rates. Their Galleries, (replete with all that is New 
and Beautiful in Art,) are atall times open to visiters. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 





MACHINERY. 
Wve, on MACHINERY.—C. L. GODDARD, New 
a 





York, only manufacturer of the original Steel Ring 
nd Tooth Burring Machines and Feed Rolls, to be at- 
tached to First and also to Second Breakers and Finishers 
of Woollen Carding Machin "he att tto Second 
Breakers and Finishers is new, and very mmportant. 
These Machines are in successful operation, on First 
Breakers, in most of the principal Woollen Factories in 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico, and are deemed, 
by experienced manufacturers, as the most perfect Ma- 
chines used, and indisp ble to the ec iex’ and 
successful mapufacture of wool. They are in fact the 
only strong, durable, and + ful eperating Machines 
in use. No carding machine should run an hour without 
them. The Feed Rolls are strong and durable, and worth 

















IL PAINTINGS.--An extensive selection forthe Trade 
and at Retail, with or without Frames, varying front 
$3 to $3.000, being the productions of English, Italian. avd 
American Artists. Paintings sold on commission, ard <ul 
jeets painted to order, Also, a constant importation of 
Baxter's Oil-Prints, at wholesale prices. A large assori- 
ment of Engravings and Studies, English, German, and 
French. Full lengths of Washington, Clay, Calhoun, 
ebster,&c. A few remaining copies of the scene inthe 
United States Senate Chamber during Henry Clay’s Farcu- 
well Speech, comprising Daugerreotypes of the Celebri- 
ties then present, Frames, Gold, Silver, and Wood, on 
hand and made to order. Orders by moil promptly atiend- 
ed to. GEORGE LAMBERT, 343 Broadway, New York 


PAINTS, &o. 


AMES T. LEWIS, & CO., Wholesale Dealers ia 

Paints, Oils, Varnishes, &c., Agents for Pennsylvania 
and —— Zine, Mordecai Lewis & Co.’s Celebrate’ 
Philadephia White Lead, F. 8. Lewis and Co.’s Colors, 
Paints, ¢..and B. C. Hornor & Co.’s Superior Varnishes. 
No. 145 Maiden Lane, New York. Orders by mail prompi- 
ly attended to. 


PIANO FORTES. 


OGERS & WINANT, Piano Forte Manufactory and 
Sales Room, Nos. 9, 11, and 13, Mercer street, oppe- 
site Howard, a few doors from Canal street, New York. 
We have something entirely new on hand in the line of 
A og Fortes (patented.) Orders by mail promptly attend- 
ed to. 
WORCESTER’S Piano Forte manufactory and 

e Sale Room, Fourteenth street, corner of Third . 
Pee New York, Orders by mail promptly attond-~ 
ed to. 














POWDER WORKS. 





Tt Hazard Powder Company, Manufacturers and 
Dealers in Gunpowder, having reduced their prices 
to correspond with the reduced cost of Saltpetre, continue 
to offer theic well-known brands of Electric Indian Rifle 
and Kentucky Rifle Powder, in kegs and canisters. Also, 
Gunpowder for Blasting and Mining, comprising a full 
assortment of quatities and kinds required y the Trade, 
guarantied to give entire sa‘isfaction. The standard of 
their Powder, which has now enjoyed the highest repu- 
tation for more than 26 years, will - found unsurpassed. 
by any other manufacture of the kind in the world. For 
sale by the principal dealers, and also at the office of the 
Company, No. 89 Wall, corner Water street, New York. 
A. G. HAZARD, President; A. E. DOUGLAS, Secretary. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 





——~ 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 





W. McGOWAN, Printers’ Warehouse, No. 36 Beek~ 
A « man street, New York City. Every article in the 
line supplied at the shortest notice. News, Book, Job, 
and Colored Inks of a superior quality constantly on hand. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


ROOFING. 


MPORTANT to Builders, Farmers, and Others.—The 
undersigned have invented a Cement for Fire Proof 
Roofing, which, for cheapness, durability, simp.icity, and 
convenience of application, excels everything that hax 
ever been thought of heretofore. [tis much cheaper ever, 
than shingles, more durable than tin or slate. and a better 
protection from fire than any other cemeuit ever invented. 
Asa substitute for shingles, even upon frame buildings, 
a large per centage of expense may be saved. It is en- 
tirely composec of material within the convenient reach 
of every person in any part of the country, and can be 
mad¢ and applied by the most ordinary capacity of n 
common laborer. Wherever it has been used, it has given 
the most perfect satisfaction. Old roofs are replaced by 
this Cement at a tifling expense. We have repeatedly 
declined the offers of large sums for the exclusive right to 
different States, as we do not wish to monopolize or allow 
others to monopolize so important an invention, but prefer 
to diffuse the knowlédge and benefit thereof into every 
locality, doubting not that we shall thereby save many 
communities from disastrous commnaeeseon. Village, 
town, and individual —— with explicit directions for 
making and applying the Cement, will be forwarded by 
mail, on the receipt of Five Dollars. Shop rights in cities 
for the same price. Address KING & VANDERBILT, 
Box No. 40, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





=, 





RUBBER GOODS. 


\ M. D. RUSSELL’S Wholesale India Rubber Ware- 

house, 201 Broadway, between Dey and Fulton 
street. New York, General Dealer in all kinds of India 
Rubber Goods. White and Black, Vulcanized and Com- 
mon India Rubber Clothing, Druggist and Chemical erti- 
cles, Boots and Shoes, Combs, Canes, Buttons, Pens and 
Pencils, Stationers’ Gum and bands, Army and Marine 
Equipments, Hose Packing and Belting, Enamelied Leather 
Cloths, &e. All of which will be sold at the very Lowest 
Prices, and on the best terms. Prices Current, giving a 
description of Goods and Prices, will be furnished on ap~ 
plication, by mail or otherwise, and orders by mail 
promptly attended to. 











SACKS AND SACKING. 


TOYES & WHITTLESEY, No. 8 Water street, near 
Old Slip, New York, have constantly on hand, and 
manufacture to order, Bags and Sacks, Sewed and Seam- 
less, for ail uses, and of every desirable style and quality. 
They would especially eal) the attention to their unequal- 
led facilities for Making and Printing Bags or Sacks for 
Flour, Meal, Hominy, Buckwheat, Hama, Salt, Spices, &c. 
All of which they furnich to order, in the moat approved 
pobre of design and printing, and with quickest despatch. 
Also, importers and dealers in Gunny Bags and Bagging, 
and various kinds of Thread and Twine, both Linen and 
Cotton, of which we are receiving continual supplies. 
Orders by mail promptly attended to. 


SAFES, &o, 











EFIANCE SALAMANDER SAFES !—ROBERT M. 

PATRICK. sole Manufacturer in the United States of 

the above celebrated Safes and Patent Powder Proof De- 

fiance Locks and Cross Bars, the besi Safes aud Locks 

combined in the World. Depot, 192 Pear! street, one dcor 

below Maiden Lane; Manutactory, Nos. 60, 62, 64, and 66, 
Cannon street. Orders by mail promptly atiended to. 


* SEWING MACHINES. 








_{ INGER’S SEWING MACHINES.—All persons who 
i desire to obtain full and reliable information respect- 
ing Singer’s Sewing Machines—their price, capabilities, 
advantages, sizes, improvements, method of working, 
means of procuring them, and all other particulars—can 
do so by applying at our ofiice, No. 323 Broadway, New 
York, by letter or in person, for I. M. Singer & Co.’s Ga- 
zette. This paper is devoted entirely to the Sewing Ma- 
chine interest. Copies will be supplied gratis to all in- 
terested. N. B.—The unparalleled success of our Sewing 
Machines bas induced several fraudulent imitations of” 
them, besides numerous infringements of our patents—of 
which we own sixteen. Suits for the infringement of our 
Patents have recently been decided in our favor in the 
United States Circuit Courts in New York and New 
Jersey. Jn these suits, the great principle of holding down 
the Fabric to be sewed to the surface of the Machinesby @ 
yielding pressure, which is used in all Sewing Machines, 
has been fully establiehed. The Wheeler & Wilson, and 
the Grover & Baker Sewing Machines, as we aliege, each 
infringe three distinct patents owned by us. We have 
suits against them in several of the United States Courts, 
which will soon be tried. We hereby caution the public 
not to buy any infringing Machines, as they can be com- 
pelled by iaw to stop using them, and to pay costs and 
damages, Local Agents wanted to make sales of our 
improved Sewing Machines. To persons properly qual- 
ified for the business, a rare opportunity for profitable and 
pleasant employment is offered. New and improved Ma-~- 
chines exchanged on liberal terms for old Machines of 
every kind. I. M. SINGER & CO., Principal Office, 393 
Broadway, New York. All orders and inquiries by mail 
promptly attended to. 


SNUFF AND TOBACCO. 


JETER LORILLARD, Manufacturer, No. 42 Chatham 
street, New York, successor of Peter & George Lo- 
rillard, offers for sale all kinds of Snufi and Tobacco in 
general use. For particulars, a Price Current can be ob- 
tained, by addressing aa above. This establishment is 
one of the oldest of the kind in the United States. 
by mail promptly attended to. 





Ordera 


SPICE MILLS, &c. 


HE HOPE MILLS, 1 Fulton street, and 71 Beekman 
street, New York; Principal Oifice, 103 Front street, 
New York; Factory, Nos. 36, 37, and 38 Hudson street, 
Jersey City. The proprie’ors of this long and well-known 
Coffee and Spice Kstablir’ ment, continue to prepare the 
best Pharmaceutical Powders in use, for raising Bread, 
Biscuit, Tea, and other Cakes, &+. They also prepare 
Mustard, Cocoa, and many other articles of daily use in 
every family, which they offer upon the most reasonable 
terms. Catalogues sent to dealers who requestthem, R. 
H.&J.G.{SHAM N.B—Consumers advised to inquire 
~f Hope Mills articles, Orders by mail promptly attend- 
ed to. 








STEAMBOATS. 


LBANY DAY BOAT.—The steamer Alida, Captain 
Roe, leaves foot of Canal and Spring streets, on Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at 7 A. M., landing at 
West Point, Cornwall, Newburgh, Milton, Poughkeepsie, 
Kingston Point, Bristol, Catskill, Hudson, and Coxsackie, 
connecting at Albany with trains to Saratoga and Weet_ 











NOR HARTFORD DIRECT.—The steamer Granite 
State, Captain J. H. King, has resumed her trips to 
Hartford, and the landings on Connecticut river. Wiil 
leave steamboat place, Peck Slip, on Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday, at 4 o’cloeck, P. M.. For freight or pas- 
sage, apply on board, or wo George W. Corlies, 283 Peart 
street. 





STRAW GOODS, &. 


DE, FELT,& HALL,9, and 11 Park Place. New York, 
invite the attention of buyers from all sections to am 
unusually large stock of French, Swiss, English, and 
American Straw Goods, Artificial Fiowers, Trimmings, 
&c., including a choice assoriment of Pattern Bonnets of* 
the richest styles, with a general assortment of Straw Bon- 
nets and Hats, of the newest designs, all of which will be. 
pease | at the lowest rates. Orders by mail promptly at- 

tended to. 








WINES, LIQUORS, &. 


URYEE & KNAP, (successors to Beers & Bogart,) 

Importers and Dealers in Brandies, Wines, Segars, 
&c., and Sole Importers of the Exce sior Champagre for 
the United States, 34 Broadway, New York. Orders by 
mail promptly attended to. 








H. SIMPSON & SONS, Importer of Wines, Bran- 

« dies, Gin, and Segars, 19 Beaver street, Sole Import- 

ers of the Double Swan Gin, New York. Orders by mail 
promptly attended to. 





D V. FREEMAN, Importers of Brandies, Gins, Wines, 
« &c., 112 Pear} street, Hanover Square, New York. 
Allin Bend, aad Entitled to Debenture. Orders by maik 
promptly attended to. 








of attention. Circulars ig Sr ty these M anh 
Rolls, references to mills haying them in yse, &¢., may 
be had, by addressing C. L. Goddard, No. 3 Bowling 
Green, New York, to whom orders should be directed. 


MAHOGARY, &o. 


ee GRAHAM, & CO, Importers of Maho: any 
and Rosewood, No 176 and: 178 Centre street, New 
ork, offer the annexed assortment and —’ stock of 
ahogany, Rosewood, &c., and would remark that the 
advantages we pnesess in huving &ne foreign woods, se- 
lected by our own agents, and imported direct, as also in 
manufacturing -, at our own Saw-Mills, afford 
to vaya v a large and extreme) 
the v lowest viz: 415,000 feet 
neers, part extra fine ; 336,000 feet Ma ny Crotch Ve- 
neers; feet Mahogany extra and mottled 
; feet M shaded Veneers; 21,000 
feet Satin Veneers; 


feet fine Walnut Veneers ; 
3} 
feet fine Walnut blister ond motled figure; Lod 


feet 5s Li Neneore, 20.008 Bet. 176,000 feet Ma- 








fine stock at 
wood Ve- 


y Boards and ine paizes; 
: < dings. Also, Rosewood, 
ie oat ae ed and paniah Cedar I , Glue, Sand- 


Paper, &¢. Also, Shaved Veneers of all kinds for Frame | 


Manufacturers. Orders by mail prompily atiended to. 





BROWN’S BRONCHIAL TROCHES. 


We are rendering public speakers, vocalisis, ana dthers, 
who are affected with coughs, hoarseness in-idental to 
speaking or sudden changes of climate, a benefit, if they 
will bot follow our experience, by drawig their attention 
to these valuable B hial L gos, whieb have com 
mended themselves to many of our most digunguished - 
vines, and are recommended by our Lost reagan Z 
tors. They Possess the power of scat y hang - 
throat, after any cantinned opertinns ere ota 
many ladies and omar Mrs, 

r vuvenbles= 
pe nana ioe ae generally throughout the United 


States. 
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1,000 YOUNG MEN 
AI make over 100 per cent.—honest, easy, and sure 


‘s—in selling Premium Inks. For unpasalelled 


inducements, apply (sending return poster) * x, 
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And here permit me to revert 
which fell (I am sure inadvertently) 
| gentleman Brunswick. 
in asking this inquiry, we have chosen to de- 
art from the folly of our ancestors, and to 
iscuss this question—not with closed doors ; 
not in low and breathless whispers; not with 
all the mummery of an Oriental Divan—we 
have been told that we are treating the subject 
$ a seen Aa as was done in the better oe s 
of Commonwealth. If flippancy, sir, in 
the vocabulary of that gentleman, signifies a 
free and open discussion of that which concerns 
* people, and ane eg have a right to 
now, I plead guilty to this charge—most cer- 
tainl not otherwise, 

ir, uniformity in political views, feelin 
and interests, in all the of this widely.ox. 
tended State, would, I admit, be extremely de- 
sirable. Bat that uniformity is purchased at too 
dear a rate, when the bold and intrepid forester 
of the West must yield to the s} 1 and de- 
graded African, and those hills and valleys which 
until now have re-echoed with the songs and 
industry of freemen, shall have become convert- 
ed into desolation and barrenness by the with- 
ering footsteps of Slavery. 

“Sir, it is to avert any such possible conse- 
quence to my country, that I, one of the hum- 
blest, but not.the least determined, of the West- 
ern delegation, have raised my voice for eman- 
cipation. Sir, tax our lands, vilify our country, 
carry the sword of extermination through our 
now defenceless villages: but spare us, I im- 
plore you, spare us the curse of Slavery, that 
bitterest drop from the chalice of the destroy- 
ing angel! 

“Sir, we have lands, we have houses, we have 
property, and we are willing to pledge them all 
to any extent, to aid you in removing this-evil. 
Yet, we will not that you shall extend to us the 
same evils under which you labor. We will 
‘not that you shall make our fair domain the 
receptacle of your mass of political filth and 
corruption. No, sir; before we can submit to 
such terms, violent convulsions must agitate 
this State. 

“The gentleman from Brunswick and the 
gentleman from Dinwiddie hold their slaves, 
not by any patent from God, as the latter gen- 
tleman on yesterday assumed, but solely by vir- 
tue of the acquiescence and consent of the so- 
ciety in which they live. 

“ But, sir, it is said that society having con- 
ferred this property on the slaveholder, it can- 
not now take it from him without an adequate 
compensation, by which is meant full value. I 
may be singular in the opinion, but I defy the 
legal research of the House to point me to a 
principle recognised by the law, even in the or-. 
dinary course of its adjudications, where the 
community pays for property which is removed 
or destroyed because itis a nuisance, and found 
injurious to that society. There is, 1 humbly 
apprehend, no such principle. There is no ob- 
ligation upon society to continue your right one 
moment after it becomes injurious to the best 
interests of society ; nor to compensate you for 
the loss of that, the deprivation of which is de- 
manded by the safety of the State, and in which 


we should find those amongst us who enter the 
lists of discussion as its gists, except alone 
upon the ground of uncontrollable necessity. 
And yet, who could have listened to the very 
eloquent remarks of the gentleman from Bruns- 
wick, without being forced to conclude that he 
at least consid Slavery, however not to be 
defnted upon principle, yet as being divested 
of much of its enormity, as you approach it in 
ractice ? 

“Sir, if there be one who concurs with that 

tleman in the harmless character of this 

institution, let me request him ts compare the 
condition of the slaveholding portion of this 
Commonwealth—barren, desolate, and seared 
as tt were by the avenging hand of Heaven— 
with the descriptions which we have of this 
same coun m those who first broke its 
virgin soil. To what is this change ascribable ? 
Alone to the withering and blasting effects of 
Slavery. If this does not satisfy him, let me 
request him to extend his travels to the Northern 
States of this Union, and beg him to constrast 
the a cong and contentment which prevail 
throughout that country, the busy and cheer- 
fal sound of industry, the rapid and — 
growth of their opulation, their means an 
institutions of education, their skill and pro- 
ficiency in the useful arts, their enterprise and 
public spirit, the monuments of their com- 
mercial and mannfacturing industry; and, 
above all, their devoted attachment to the 
Government from which they derive their pro- 
— with mareemoacieny. indolence, 
a , of the Sout country. To what, 
sir, eal this ascribable? 70 that vice in the 
organization of society, by which one half of 
its inhabitants are arrayed in interest and 
feeling against the other half—to that unfortu- 
nate state of society in which freemen regard 
labor as disgraceful, and slaves. shrink from it 
as a burden tyrannically imposed upon then— 
‘to that condition of things in which half a 
million of your population can feel no symps- 
thy with the society in the prosperity of which 
they are forbidden to participate, and no at- 
tachment to a Government at whose hands 
they receive nothing but injustice.’ 

“Tf this should not be sufficient, and the 
curious and incredulous inquirer should sug- 
gest that the contrast which has been adverted 
to, and which is so manifest, might be traced 
to a difference of climate, or other causes dis- 
tinct from Slavery itself, permit me to refer 
him to the two States of Kentucky and Ohio. 
No difference of soil, no diversity of climate, 
no diversity in the original settlement of those 
two States, can account for the remarkable 
disproportion in their natural advancement. 
Separated by a river alone, they seem to have 
been purposely and providentially designed to 
exhibit in their future histories the difference 
which necessarily results from a country free 
Srom, and a country afflicted with, the curse of 
Slavery. The same may be said of the two 
States of Missouri and Illinois. 

“ Sir, if still he should hesitate in the appre- 
hension of this important political truth, that 
Slavery is a curse, which no local advantages 
can counterbalance, let me invite him back 


than two millions within Virginia; when this. 
the fairest land on this continent, for soil, and 
climate, and situation, combined, might become 
a sort of garden spot, if it were worked by the 
hands of white men alone—can we, ought we, 
to sit quietly down, fold our arms, and say to 
each other, ‘Well, well; this thing will not come 
to the worst in our day.’ Something ought to 
be done; means sure, ual—systematic, 
but discreet—ought to be adopted for reducing 
the mass of evil that is pressing upon the 


We would particularly call the attention of 
Pennsylvania Democrats to them. It is con- 
fessed, on all hands, that these views are no 

longer folerated in the South, and that those 

who venture to reiterate them are branded as | 
traitors, and banished from Southern soil. Now, 

does the Democracy of Pennsylvania stand by 

the free principles prevalent in Jackson’s time, 
or do they prefer the modern doctrine of the 

Richmond Enquirer, that Free Society is a 
failure, and thes Slavery—even white Slavery— 
is of Divine origin? That is the question. 

We begin with a speech of the Hon. Charles 
James Faulkner, the present chairman of the 
Democratic National Executive Committee. 
He is nowa member from Virginia, and, we are 
sorry to say, has totally abandoned the noble 
ground assumed in this speech. But one thing 
is certain, viz: that since his conversion to 
Slavery, he has never made a speech that has 
ever been heard of outside of his Congres- 
sional district; and it is equally certain, that 
if his name goes down to posterity, it will be in 
‘connection with this speech. Slavery has been 
moral death to the bright career of fame which 
began to open before him. We commend this 
speech as able and statesmanlike, and no intel- 
‘ligent man can read it without feeling that it 
is truer now than when it wasdelivered. It was 
prophetic, and we now see results of the sys- 
tem which were then but the shadows of com- 
ing evil. But the end is not yet. Greater evils 
impend, unless something is done to arrest 
them. 


This speech was delivered in the Virginia 
House of Delegates, January 20, 1832, “On 
the policy of the State with respect to her Slave 
Population. 


“Sir, there is one point in which I do most 
sincerely agree with those who are arrayed 
against me in this discussion. It is, that the 
proposed inquiry is one of great delicacy and 
of transcendent importance. I will go further, 
and say it is, in my judgment, the most mo- 
mentous subject of public interest which has 
4 ever occupied the deliberations of this body. 

Indeed, sir, (if I may be pardoned the extrav- 
agance of the expression,) I will say, notwith- 
standing the horror with which the inquiry is 
regarded by some gentlemen, it is the ony 
subject which at this time, and under the pres- 
ent attitude of affairs in Virginia, is worthy of 
the serious gravity of legislation. When and 
upon what previous occasion did a question so 
{ grand, so all-pervading in its consequences, 
absorb the consideration of this House? The 
Revolution which agitated this Commonwealth 
fifty years ago, great and important as it was, 
involved in its results but a change of our po- 
litical relations with the mother country. This 
measure (should it prove successful, and that 
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“The disease is deep-seated. It is at the 
heart's core. It is consuming our vitals.” 
Richmond Enquirer of Jan.7, 1832. 
We might make a volume of such quota- 
tions, from the speeches in the Virginia Legis- 
lature of 1831-2. We might quote Governor 
McDowell, then a member; Thomas Jefferson 
Randolph, Mr. Jefferson's grandson, who intro- 
duced the subject ; Mr. Summers of Kenawha, 
still a prominent man in Virgina; Gen. Brod- 
nax, and a score of others, with nearly every 
press in the State, certainly all that were at all 
distinguished for talents and influence. The 
editorials of John Hampden Pleasants, then 
the editor of the Richmond Whig, are among 
the most splendid contributions to newspaper 
literature which the country has produced. 
We next quote from the Nashville Banner, 
then the domestic organ of General Jackson : 
From the Nashville Bar ner of the 30th of June, 1834, then 
edited by the late Samuel H. Laughlin. 
“ EMANCcIPATION.—The agitators and fanat- 
ies of the East have been recently engaged in 
some highly reprehensible measures. All the 
sober friends of gradual and prospective eman- 
cipation, and who see the alarming and horrid 
consequences of immediate or forcible aboli- 
tion, have been open in the condemnation of 
their measures in Boston, New York, and Phil- 
adelphia. Those wretches have set themselves 
up as the open enemies of the Colonization 
Society, and speak in open derision of its prin- 
ciples and its measures. In this State, we have 
nothing to fear from such men; they dare not 
show their faces. Here, the GREAT MORAL 
PRINCIPLE is at work, which, IN THE 
END, will inevitably accomplish THE GREAT 
WORK in a lawful and constitutional way. 
The warmest friends of the cause here only 
wish to go a little in advance of the present 
spirit of the age. The only weapons they pre- 
tend to employ are RELIGION, expediency, 
reason, and MORAL DUTY. It is in this 
spirit that Mr. Stephenson’s benevolent protest, 
introduced in the Convention, has been drawn, 
which in the benignancy of its purposes is un- 
answerable, and in point of reason and argu- 
ment—for the hand of a man who has matured 
his subject is apparent in it—says everything 
that can be said in favor of what it proposes, 
at this time. These are merely our opinions ; 
but the subject generally is one upon which we 
have read and reflected, more perhaps than 
upon any other not immediately connected 
with our daily avocations in life. We have 
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property to be applied to some beneficial public 
purpose, and condemning or removing private 
property which is ascertained to be a positive 


the evils of Slavery written in blood. There 
may be seen a practical commentary upon that 
institution, as it actually exists among us. 


cal revolution in this State—a revolution which 
will be beneficially felt by every great interest 
in the Commonwealth, and by every slavehold- 
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ed upon the idea, that any mau who holds prop- 
erty injurious to the peace of that society of 
which he is a member, thereby violates the con- 
dition upon the observance of which his right 
to the property is alone guarantied. For prop- 
erty of the first class condemned, there ought 
to be compensation; but for property of the 
latter class, none can be demanded upon princi- 
ple, none accorded as matter of right, although 
considerations of policy, considerations of hu- 
manity, anc a spirit of compromise, may dic- 
tate some compensation. 

“Sir, does not that plan of emancipation which 
proposes freedom at a future period, and which 
guaranties to the slaveholder the present en- 
joyment and profit of that most pernicious spe- 
cies of property, contain within itself a princi- 
ple of compensation—a fair and just proposi- 
tion of compromise? I think it does, and I ex- 

ibit my views thus: It is conceded that, at 
this precise moment of our legislation, slaves 
are injurious to the interests and threaten the 
subversion and ruin of this Commonwealth. 
Their present number, their increasing number, 
all admonish us of this. In different terms, and 
in more measured language, the same fact has 
been conceded by all who have yet addressed 
this House. ‘Something must be done,’ em- 
phatically exclaimed the gentleman from Din- 
widdie ; and I thought I could perceive a re- 
sponse to that declaration, in the countenance 
of a large majority of this body. And why must 
somethiag be done? Because if not, says the 
gentleman from Campbell, |Mr. Rives,] the 
throats of all the white people of Virginia will 
be cut. No, says the gentleman from Dinwid- 
die—‘The whites cannot be conquered—the 
throats of the blacks will be cut.’ It is a tri- 
fling difference, to be sure, sir, and matters not 
to the argument. For the fact is conceded, 
that one race or the other must be extermi- 
nated, 

“Sir, such being the actual condition of this 
Commonwealth, I ask if we would not be justi- 
fied now, supposing all considerations of policy 
and humanity concurred, without even a mo- 
ment’s delay, in staving off this appalling and 
overwhelming calamity? Sir, if this immense 
negro population were now in arms, gathering 
into black and formidable masses of attack, 
would that man be listened to, who spoke about 
property, who prayed you not to direct your ar- 
tillery to such or such a point, for you would 
destroy some of his property? Sir, to the eye 
of the statesman, as to the eye of Omniscience, 
dangers pressing, and dangers that must necessa- 
rily press, are alike present. With as’ngle glance 
he embraces Virginia now, with the elements 
of destruction reposing quietly upon her bosom, 
and Virginia lighted from one extremity to the 
other with the torch of servile insurrection and 
massacre. It is not sufficient for him that the 
match is not yet applied. It is enough that the 
magazine is open, and the match will shortly be 
applied. 

“Sir, it is true in national as it is in private con- 
tracts, that loss and injury to one party may 
constitute as fair a consideration as gain to the 
other. Does the slaveholder, while he is enjoy- 
ing hia slaves, reflect upon the deep injury and 
incalculable loss which the possession of that 
property inflicts upon the true interests of the 
country? And does he not perceive that society, 
in tolerating that evi!, say for thirty years longer, 
Sor his benefit, is, in the shape ot injury to her- 
self and benefit to him, giving him a full and 
adequate compensation? It is the only com- 

nsation which, so help me God! as a slave- 

older, I will ever accept from the Common- 


The more I reflect upon it, the more am I con- 
vinced that it is an important, a most moment- 
ous affair. Sixty-one white native inhabitants 
of Virginia, in a few hours, in the face of day, 
in a county as well protected as most of the 
counties east of the Blue Ridge, attacked, 
butchered, maogled, in a style of which the 
records of atrocity can scarcely furnish a par- 
allel. This is a petty affair? Sir, it may suit 
the modesty of those whose valor and energy 
suppressed that insurrection, to underrate its 
importance; but to the statesman, who knows 
that like causes will produce like effects, it 
must appear fraught with useful and important 
iastruction. Let it not be said that these in- 
surrections rarely occur, and that a similar 
one may not take place for half a century to 
come. Tous, no more than to the murdered 
citizens of Southampton, is it given to know 
the day and the hour. Ii is sufficient that such 
an evil may occur; aud that no vigilance of 
your police can prevent its recurrence. 

“ Sir, the evils of Slavery stand confessed be- 
fore us, The only question with a Virginia 
statesman should be, Is there = remedy, and 
what shall that remedy be? The gentleman 
from Albemarle has exhibited one scheme, the 
gentleman from Dinwiddie has presented 
another. Other and perhaps less exception- 
able projets will be submitted, as soon as it is 
understood that we are disposed to apply some 
remedy. THE ONLY QuESTION now before us 
is, l we be PERMITTED to make the inquiry ? 
Shall we be allowed to prosecute our investiga- 
tions in the select committee? Let us manifest 
the will—the means will assuredly follow. I 
never could despzir, sir, in a cause so just as 
this. I never could despair of accomplishing 
that whieh eight States—although, it is true, 
under more favorab!s circumstances---have 
already accomplished. I never could despair of 
doing that which the venerable fathers of our 
Republic have told us is not only practicable, 
but have admonished us must be done, if we 
mean to save the Commonwealth from ruin. 
With a steady perseverance, failure is impos- 
sible. The sympathies and support of the 
world would gather around us. The smiles of 
Heaven and our honest feelings would sus- 
tain us. 

“Tn copciusion, Mr. Speaker, permit me again 
to reneat, that although I am decidedly in favor 
of sur.e scheme of manumission that will ulti- 
wexely relieve my country from the catastrophe 
which threatens ,it, let no gentleman suppose, 
from what has fallen from me, that I am in fa- 
vor of any rash, violent, or hasty legislation. I 
am for action, but it must be sober, circumspect, 
well-considered action. I am for no plan which 
which is not mild, gradual, prospective in its 
operation. I shall advocate no scheme that 
does not respect the right’of property, so far as 
it is entitled to be respected, with a just regard 
to the a and resources of the State. I would 
approach the subject as one of great magnitude 
and delicacy, as one whose varied and moment- 
ous consequences demand the celmest and 
most deliberate investigation. But still, sir, I 
would approach it—aye, delicate as it may be, 
encompassed as it may be with difficulties and 
hazards, I would still approach it. The peo- 
ple demand it. Their security requires it. In 
the language of the wise and prophetic Jeffer- 
son, ‘You must approach it—you must bear it— 
you must adopt some plan of emancipation, or 
worse will follow.’ ”’ 

Governor Randolph, in his address to the 
Virginia Legislature, in 1820, said : 

“We have been far outst-ipped by States to 
whom Nature has been far less bountiful. It 
is painful to consiaer what might have been, 
dior other circumstances, the amount of gen- 
eral wealth in Virginia.” 

Mr. Curtis, in @ speech in the Virginia Le- 
gislature in 1832, said : 

“There is a malaria in the atmosphere of 
these regions, which the new comer shuns, as 
being deleterious to his views and habits. See 


tion be as few as the safety of society will per- 
mit—upon Colonization, none.” 

The Nashville Republican, also a Jackson 
paper at the time, spoke as follows, on the 20th 
of February, 1834: 

“Tt is supposed that efforts will be made to 
insert @ provision for the gradual abolition of 
Slavery, and perhaps the colonization of our 
colored population. Upon the propriety of 
this step we shall not at present decide. Much 
would depend upon the nature of the provi- 
sion, whether well adapted to our present and 
future condition. The Legislature of Tennes- 
see has already taken up the cause of Coloni- 
zation, and made perhaps as liberal a provision 
for it as our finances permitted. The nature 
of things, the march of public opinion, the 
voice of religion, all have said that American 
Slavery must have an end. What shall be 
the legislative measures to that yp and when 
they shall begin, are questions for prudence to 
determine.” 

The State Convention declined to do any- 
thing at the time towards emancipation, though 
the evils of Slavery were generally acknowl- 
edged. Mr. Stephenson, a prominent poli- 
tician of the time, entered a protest against 
this non-action. Mr, Laughlin, the editor of 
the Banner, and a prominent friend of General 
Jackson, pronounced the protest “wise and 
benevolent.’ The following are extracts from 
this document : 


“One of its (the Bible’s) excellent rules is, 
‘As you would that men should do unto you, 
do you even so unto them.’ Now, to apply this 
golden rule to the case of the master and slave, 
we have just to place each in the other’s stead, 
then ask the question honestly, ‘What would I 
that my servant, thus placed in power, would 
do to me?’ Surely, (if I durst,) I would say, 
‘When I had paid to you, with usury, a full 
equivalent for all you have expended in procu- 
ring me, and providing for my support and com- 
fort, you pa to be satisfied ; this is all stern 
justice can require, and humanity and a regard 
for the rights of man would require no more. 
Why, then, do you not permit me to go out 
free to pursue happiness my own way?’ ” 
Again, we read in this “ benevolent protest,” 
(which, in the benignancy of its purposes, was 
unanswerable, according to Mr. Laughlin,) as 
follows : 
“ The undersigned do not admit that the re- 
fusal or neglect of other States to remove an 
existing evil is a justification for us. It is 
written, when the Jews desired a king, one of 
their reasons was, that they might be like the 
heathen natives around them; but this then 
was declared by the words of unerring Thought 
not to be good. In the Bible we have an ac- 
count of a people once in bondage; and when 
the great God called for their deliverance, the 
ery of their oppressors was, (as we believe, in 
the spirit of the report,) ‘They be idle; they be 
idle.’ God hath said, ‘Let the oppressed go 
free;’ and he that oppresseth the poor, re- 
proacheth his Maker. é 

“The report supposes it a dangerous experi- 
ment; the command is, nevertheless, Go for- 
ward, although the Red Sea, starvation, degra- 
dation, with all the train of horrors so eloquent- 
ly set forth in the report, stare you in the face. 
Is it better ta obey God, or man? As wise 
men, judge ye,” 

Mr, Laughlin remarked, in reference to the 
subject : 

“ Here (in Tennessee) the great moral prin- 
ciple is at work, which, in the end, will inevita- 
bly accomplish the great work (of emancipation) 
in a legal and constitutional way. The warm- 
est friends of the cause here only want to go a 
little in advance of the present spirit of the age. 
The only weapons they pretend to employ are 
religion, expediency, reason, and moral daty.” 


but I glory that it is given to me to participate 
in this measure. I shall ever reckon it among 
i the proudest incidents of my life, that I have 
contributed my feeble aid to forward a revo- 
lution so grand and patriotic in its results. But, 
sir, at the same time that I do accord with 
those gentlemen who have preceded me in this 
debate, on the opposite side of the question, in 
the all-absorbing magnitude of the topic under 
consideration, I cannot think, with them, that 
on that account it is not a FIT subject of inquiry. 
Its very importance demands inquiry. Let 
that inquiry be cautious; let it be deliberate 
let it be guarded ; above all, let it be conducted 
with a sacred regard to the rights of private 
: property, so far at least as those rights can, 
y upon an occasion of this sort, be legitimately 


and the riding does 


Liberty are not in 


recognised. But, still, let the inquiry go on. 
Tue Peorte demand it—their safety requires 
it. Mystery in State affairs I have always con- 
sidered impolitic and unwise. Itis unsuited to 
the genius of this Government, which is based 
: upon the right of the people to a free and fall 
j examination of whatever concerns their inter- 
est and happiness. Sir, they pay you for your 
counsel—they have a right to it. If there be 
danger, let us know it, and prepare for the 
worst. If Slavery can be eradicated, in God’s 
name let us get rid of it. If it cannot, let that 
melancholy fact be distinctly ascertained; and 
let those who we have been told are now await- 
ing with painful solicitude the result of your 
determination, pack up their household gods, 
and find among the luxuriant forests and prai- 
ries of the West that security and repose which 
their native land does not afford. 

“ Again, sir, I ask, what new-fact has occur- 
red —what new light has dawned upon the 
gentleman from Mecklenburg—that we should 
be called upon to retrace our course, and to 
disappoint the hopes which our first manly de- 
cision gave? Does not the same evil exist? 
Is it not increasing? Does not every day give 
it permanency and force? Is it not rising like 
a heavy and portentous cloud above the hori- 
zon, extending its deep and sable volumes 
athwart the sky, and gathering in its impene- 
etrable folds the active materials of elemental 
war? And, yet, shall we be requested to close 
our eyes to the danger, and without an effort— 
without even an inquiry—toyield tothe impulses 
of a dark and withering despair? Sir, is this 
manly legislation? Is it correct—is it honEstT— 
legislation? Is it acting with that fidelity to 
our constituents which their sacred interest 
requires? 

“Sir, if this evil, great as it is, was even sta- 
tionary—if the worthy gentleman from Meck- 
lenburg [Mr. Gholson] could give us any as- 
surance that it would not. increase until it 
reaches a point which it is horrible to contem- 
plate—I might be induced to acquiesce in the 
course which their pathetic appeals suggest. 
Bat, when they know it is otherwise—when they 
know that each successive billow is detracting 
from the small space of ground left between 
us and the angry ocean B irene at our feet— 
how can they advise us—how can they advise 
their own constituents-—to remain still, when 

| the next advancing wave may overwhem them 
and us in hopeless ruin and desolation ? 
“ Sir, if the gentleman from Mecklenburg was 
not satisfied when he submitted his resolution, 
- he must now be convinced that this is one of 
those questions which no parliamentary adroit- 
ness can smother. The spirit of Free Inquiry 
is abroad upon the earth; and Governments 
and all the institutions connected with them 
must be sustained, not by any mystical and su- sie at : » 
perstitious reverence for them, as existing insti- wealth of Virginia. Itis the only compensation 
tutions, but as they are ascertained, after a | Which, as a lawgiver, I will ever dispense to 
severe and searching scrutiny, to subserve the | thers. 
great ends of poruiar weal, The same quee-| “Sir, it is, in my jodgment, the true and 
tion which is now convulsing Europe to its ae ground of compromise the slave- 
centre—which is Porifying t most gifted | holding and anti-slaveholding interests of this 
couniry from the despotism which has for so | Commonwealth; and by anti-slaveholding in- 
many centuries hung over it—is, in a some- | terest here, I mean to comprehend every in- 
what modified shape, operating upon the pres- | terest, except that mere pecuuiary interest 
ent inquiry. As with them, it is asked, Why | which the master has in the property of his slave. 
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from the Southern newspapers of Jackson’s 
day; but now the only men of the South who 
entertain such views are the secret or open 
friends of Fremont and Dayton. None of 
them—no, not one—can be found in the ranks 
of Buchanan. . 


have we suffered ourselves to be und into | terests of the State. It banishes free white la- 
dust, that others may be pampered in luxury | bor, it exterminates the mechanic, the artisan, 
and ease? Of what use are crowns and hered- | the mannfacturer. It deprives them of occupa- 
itary aristocracies? Do they answer any great | tion. It deprives them of bread. It converts 
end of society? Do they conduce to the hap- | the energy of a community into indolence, Led 
piness of the peopLe? with us the inquiry | power into imbecility, its efficiency into weak- 


must be, Is Slavery a beneficial i Sir, being thus injarious, have we not a 
z Nahi to demand ite extermination? Shall so- 


South, as witnessed in a sparse population of 
freemen, deserted habitations, and fields with- 
out culture! Strange to tell, even the wolf, 
driven back long since by the approach of man, 
now returns, after the lapse of a hundred years, 
to howl over the desolations of Slavery.” 
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still greater difficulty, The laws of all the 


they were descended, 
a negro slave. The bright mulattoes, g 
theory, were wrongfully held in Slavery. 
“The line of defence, however, is ¢ 

now, and the North is 


t, 


ivine and 


, that the little experiment of free society 
has been, from the begin- 


ning, a cruel failure, and that sym 
far more obvious that ne 


rect—yet the principle of Slavery is in itself 
right, and does not depend on difference of 
complexion. Difference of race, of lineage, of 


and although slaves have been generall 
still the masters’ and slaves have me 
of different national descent. Moses an 
totle, the earliest historians, are both authorities 
in favor of the difference in race, but not of 


Ponder well the following extracts from a 
work published in Virginia, entitled “ Sociology, 
or Free Society a Failure,” by George Fitz- 
hugh. This book has been highly commended 
by the Richmond Enquirer and Ewaminer, and 
by the “ Democratic” press of the South gener- 


‘‘Make the laboring man the slave of one 


would be far better off.’ “Two hundred years 
of Liberty have made white laborers a pauper 
banditti. Free society has failed, and that which 
is not free must be substituted.” 

“Say the Abolitionists, ‘Man ought not to 
have property in man.’ 


such doctrine carried into practice !” 

‘Slavery has been too universal not to be ne- 

cessary to nature, and man struggles in vain 
* 


We slaveholders say, you must recur 


most common form of socialism.’ 
“Free society is a monstrous abortion, and 


ing which they are trying unconsciously to 
“The slaves are governed far better 
than the free laborers at the North are governed. 


cal comfort than free laborers, but their moral 
“ We do not adopt the theory that Ham was 


slaves were not negroes; and to confine the 
justification of Slavery to that race, would be to 
weaken its Scriptural authority, and to lose the 
whole weight of profane authority—for we 
read of no negro Slavery in ancient times.” 


“ Nature has made the weak, in mind or body, 
the brave, the strong in mind and body, are 


“Men are not born entitled to equal rights. 
It would be far nearer the truth to say, that 
‘some were born with saddles on their backs, 
and others booted and spurred to ride them— 


the reins, the bit, and the spur,’ 


tion of Independence is exuberantly false, and 
aborescently fallacious.” 

The following statement of the position which 
the Northern Democracy is expected to occupy 
is from the Charleston Mercury. The same 
idea has been repeated by the Richmond En- 
quirer and other Southern journals, from which 
we have heretofore quoted : 

“The ensuing Presidential canvass, which 
will probably determine the fate of the Union, 
will turn almost solely on the question of State 
None can consistently or effectively 
contend for State Equality, who do not hold 


Sorms of the South are equally rightful, legiti- 
mate, moral, and promotive of human happi- 
ness and well-being, with those of the North. 
If slave society be inferior in these respects to 


criminal in proposing to extend it into new 
territory, and the North right in exerting itself 


Well, are the Democracy of Pennsylvania, 
and of the free North, willing to occupy this 


Freedom, and as deserving of preservation? 
Do they think it right to make slaves of poor 


once abandon Buchanan; for that is the plat- 
form on which he stands, and that is the policy 
by which his Administration (if he should be 
elected) would be governed. He is the crea- 
ture of the Slave Power. Slavery is the back- 
bone of his strength. 





LETTER FROM CANTON. 


Ta the Editor of the National Era: 
The art of printing has been known and 


not be uninteresting to your readers to know 
how this strange people transfer to paper their 
language, which is as strange and wonderful as 


Every word in the language has but one syl- 
lable, and each word is represented by a sym- 


These vary from one to twenty, or more, and 


thumb and first two fingers, and resting on the 
nail of the third finger. When a piece is to 
be Feo the characters are written by 4 
good penman, on thin paper, just as they are to 
appear when printed. 
an inch thick, and as large as two pages 
of the book, is planed smooth, and covered 
with a glutinons paste; the sheet containing the 
characters is then placed on it, with the writ- 
ten side next the wood. When it is nearly 


and an exact impression of the writing is left. 
The block cutter then with gouge and chisel 
cuts out the white parts, carefully leaving those 


pages is thus obtained, and is ready for the 
printer. Both gides of the block are often cut, 


seated at a low table, has before him the block, 
a pile of paper cut into sheets the sige of the 
black, ink, brush, and a press; the two latter 


and the press merely a smooth roll of these 
fibres, which is rubbed over the pa 
every part into contact with the ike 
of the blocks. With these simple arrange- 


have we so long tolerated the unequal and | Slavery, it is admitted, is an evil—it is an insti- : i lb whi ; , : from his set. workman can strike 0: 
oppressive institutions of our ensinay ? Why | tution which presses heavily inst the best in- se jean sas cme Me eZ We might fill a volume with such extracts 4,000 pda jer ties ae re 


The paper is printed on hut ane side, and 
doubled once, with the blank-side 
trimmed on the ends and open side. 
The sheets composing a volume are stitched 
through and through on this open side, with 
blank sheets for a cover, and then the book is 
ready for sale. This process of 


Is the prosperity of a nation promoted by nour- Mr. Moore, in speaking of the evils of Sia- B . a aul : _| binding is the simplest i and is such 
ishing within her bosom half a mi in ehh claty suffer, that the slaveholder may continue | very, said : pal dle a: —— eee as the Chinere have used for many centuries. 
bondana aes to her in interest, hostile to | to gather his crop of human flesh? What is| «The first I chall mention is the irresiatible | _- sndtehaiieai Pretec in J An . | Phe bl are capable of yielding fifteen 
edhe Rares ot apr fonareble | hie. ere: pecuniary claim, compared ‘ith the | tendency which it has to undermine and destroy | So" emocracy in wackson's time | or twenty thousand i Pires Bi sag 
moment, to deluge the country in , and | great interests of the common ? thing like virtue and morality in the com- We now present a few specimens of they may be retou by the block- , 
dance upon the ruins of Pablic Liberty? In country languish, droop, die, that the slavehold- munity. DEMOCRACY IN PIERCY’S AND BUCHANAN’S | ® five or ten more 

other words, Are we better with or without | er may flourish? Shall all interests be subser-|-""« Tn that part of the State below tide-water, | te ! ta . h thei 
slaves? It must come'to that point at last. If | vien siete oes e of | the whole face of the country wears an appear. Tres. ee he Chinese are perfectly satisfied with their 
_ Lis uot he mectancsan |e of alae ater doclton,datreing to | Th fllowing article appeared in thé Hic: | mote of pntng; bat fersignss bare found 
es. their ee? |the beholder. The very spot on which our an. | (Virginia) Znquirer, last winter, and its | o! Froth Swed oee ‘The objec- 

esty of that pot ‘‘ebishallowtier | cestors landed, a little more than two hundred | substance is repeated nearly every day. The hmong A ; noaads bo arent 
vain end idle is every ri Fae the Namah oe ta the eve of again | Ynquirer is the organ of Virginia Democracy, pg x tae to be destroyed TY ite ants, and 
inquify,” aie ale | Pecoming the haunt of wild beasts.” =| and ite behests are rarely disobeyed by the’Ad-| for large editions (al the Bible, ‘for instance 
= we. | Mr. Ritchie, once the editor of the Union,fin.| ministration. It says: : pastas he ay sarge net , 
er a ce Laan at Feeamiir the sdafence of Slavery has} types, whet, base Mase i njectousy bok: ap 
ern chae naka Oe elie te sme esa al Bele cthem, why ak Grae sight noeak Sa 
ple of color, Batis thig al thot cau be doue’? Lr Bares bt nee negro Siqvery, thereby giv- The immense number of characters in the 
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ahmost all human 
The South further char- 
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be slaves than 
only fit to labor, not to di- 


aud customs, all tend to 
more natural and durable ; 
white, 
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Aris- 


slave of society, and he 


What a dreary, cold, 


world this would be, with 
* * * 


‘Free society is a 


, the oldest, the best, and 


beautiful, and natural be- 
only better off as to physi- 


negro race. The Jewish 
black or white, is right and 


“The wise and virtuous, 


them good.’ ‘They need 


‘Life and 


alienable.’ The Declara- 


of the South and the social 


the South are wrong and 


vent such extension.” 


think Slavery as good as 


ey do not, they should at 


Canton, Curna, 1866, 


twelve centuries. It may 


is composed of a certain 
made in a certain Way. 


hair-pencil, which is held 
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tion are lessened, but still remain much greater 
than in Janguages founded on an alphabet. 
ere are beauties in this ancient and won- 


or class of ideas, The graceful arrangement 
proportion of the strokes which form a 
character are much admired—so much 80, in- 
deed, that good ¢ 
important requisites for success at the literary 
examinations. The idea of antiquity connect- 
ed with these symbols of thought and speech 

erful i [ 
es, ond esting tends so much to keep up their 
reverence for ancient doctrines and customs, as 
the unchan 
e, whic 
for hundreds of generations, from the ancestors 
of their venerated sages, Confucius and Men- 


cius. 

The rebellion has recently attracted more at- 
tention than for some months past. The prov- 
ince west of Canton has been the scene of sev- 
eral actions, in which the Imperial forces have 
been defeated, and many of their leaders slain. 
The province north of Canton is almost en- 
tirel 
has 
scent upon Fokien province, and its capital, 
Fuchau. Nankio is still the headquarters of 
the rebellion, and they retain possession of 
many important places in the provinces bor- 
dering on the Yang-tsz-kian 
Nanvkin is situated. The 
a year ago have kept them from making far- 
ther attempts upon Peking, the imperial resi- 
dence, and their efforts seem to be directed to 
the south, to regain possession of that part of 
the empire over which they at first triumphantly 
passed, 
government, to secure ; 
gained. What is to be the result of this move- 
ment, which is costing the empire millions of 
lives and millions of property, remains for fu- 
ture years to unfold. 

Two American missionaries have recently 
made a trip of neariy two hundred miles into 
the country west of Canton. They were well 
treated, both by officers and people, and met 
with no difficulty, except on two or three occa- 
sions, when the officers tried to make them re- 
turn before they were ready. They have since 
made a second trip in another direction; and 
it ia hoped that this vast country may soon be 
freely traversed by those who bear the light of 
trath and civilization. 


LIFE OF FREMONT—CHEAP EDITION. 


Being a pamphlet of 32 pages, illustrated by various 
wood cuts. Price, free of postage, $2.50 per 100 copies, 


- "WASHINGTON, D.'C., SEPTEMBER 4, 1856. 
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old on the minds of all class- 
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has been handed down to them 


in the ion of the rebels; and it 
reported that they have made a de- 


river, on which 
eats they suffered 


but left without either civil or military 
the advantages they had 





For the Nationa! Era. 


JERUSALEM. 


Jerusalem! Jerusalem! 
Thy palaces shall rise! 
Before this generation pass, 
Thy towers shall pierce the skies! 


The sayings of thy ancient seers 
Shall surely come to pass— 

Their people’s sins shall be forgiven, 
Redemption comes at last? 


The promise made to Abraham, 
Of their Messiah’s reign, 

Of Israel's final gathering, 
And their being called again! 


Jehovah is a faithful God ; 
He never can forget 

His people and his nation— 
Their cause he'll ’stablish yet! 


His spirit on their offspring 








BIBLE, TRACT, AND PAPER HOUSE. 

68 Lexington street, Baltimore, Md. 
Opened by T. H. Stockton, formerly Editor of 
the Christian World, Bible Alliance, &c., and 
author of Sermons for the People. 


Bistz Derarrment.—This relates to the publication of 
the Bible itself, in Sepa Vol ,or C ient Combi- 
nations of Volumes ; each book according to the authorized 
version, but in paragraph form; the chapters and verses 
indicated by marginal figures, without breaking the con- 
nection of subjects; the paper and press work of the best 
quality ; the text in the most readable style, followed by a 
copious and complete index, and with or without an une- 
qualled studen?s memorandum. 

The books of the New Testament will appear first. The 
Gospel by Matthew is already out—a beautiful 16mo vol. of 
nearly 200 pages, with glazed paper and leaded type. 
Mark is nearly ready for the press, and the other books 
rapidly follow. They may be had in all varieties of bind- 
ing, at prices to suit purchasers, and can readily be sent 
by mail. Putin a case, they will form an elegant Divive 
Lipary. 

Tract Department.—This is devoted to the publication 
of a monthly series of Biste Tracts—the first of the kind 
ever issued, and confessedly the best tracts in the world. 
No. 1 contains the Szenmon on THE Mount; No. 2, the Tzn 
CoMMANDMENTS, with additional related and illustratwe pas- 
sages; and No. 3, the CeLEsRation or THE Law, as found 
in the 119th Psalm. These tracts are so arranged as to 
make the beauty and utility of the Sacred Text more ap- 
parent and impressive than in any ordinary form. They 
are sold singly, at one cent; and in packages, 20 for 15 
cents; 35 for 25 cents; 50 for 35 cents; and 100 for 60 
cents. Postage, if prepaid, on packages over 8 ounces, 
only half a cent an ounce. 

Parer DerartMent.—Here is the publication of a small, 
neat, monthly paper, entitled Tue Brs.z Tes, devoted 
to the promotion of all Bible , and particularily of 
the cause above represented. 

Whoever wishes further information of the origin, char- 
acter, and progress of this cause, should send for Tax Bre_e 
Tres. The first number appeared in April. Back num- 
bers can yet be supplied, as some are still on hand, and a 
reprint of more has been ordered. 

The Times is published at 25 cents for the volume, con- 
sisting of nine numbers, from April to December: 5 copies, 
$1; 12 copies, $2; 20 copies, $3; 28 copies, $4; and 40 
copies for $5—IN ADVANCE. 

Send two letter stamps, and a specimen number of the 
Tis, and also of the Tracrs, will be promptly returned. 


Address 
T. H. STOCKTON, 
68 Lexington street, Baltimore, Md. 











HURRAH FOR FREMONT! 
THE 


PATHFINDER OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 
Thousands of Agents 


Can find immediate employment by selling 


BIGELOW’S LIFE OF FREMONT. 


In every town and village, good wages can be realized. 
For further particulars apply to 


DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 
Copies sent by mail, on receipt of price, $1. 504 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
A RELIGIOUS FAMILY NEWSPAPER. 
Circulation Over 25,000!!! And Rapidly In- 
creasing. 


HAT no other weekly religious newspaper ever met 
with the success of the ane must now be uni- 
versally admitted. It has been the aim of the proprietors, 
without regard to expense, to make it rank in point of tal- 
ent as high as the best journal of a similar character in 
the world; and to make it popular only so far as this could 
be done by treading boldly and firmly in the path of Chris- 
tian duty—* not as pleasing men, but God.” 
A crisis has arrived when every Christianin called upon 
to ask, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do” in a conflict 
for principle and human rights as great as the world has 
ever seen. No voice can now be silent with impunity. 
If the religious press or Christain men now refuse either 
to speak or to act, the very stones will cry out for Heaven’s 
sorest judgments, and we shall be left as a nation to fill 
up the measure of our iniquity. 








Unlimited he’ll pour— 
Their hearts he’ll sofien—and Messiah 
Shall be despised no more. 


Jehovah shakes the nation ’round— 
Shakes terribly the earth— 

Prepares the way for Eastern kings, 
And gives to Salem birth— 


And, unto ali eternity, 
Creation shall proclaim, 
Jerusalem! Jerusalem! 


Thy own Messiah reigns! Cc. 











or $20 per 1,000 copies. Address 
L. CLEPHANE, ‘ 
Secretary Republican As ociation, 
Washington, D. C. 
KANSAS COMMITTEE REPORT. 
The Republican Association of this city have just pub- 
lished, in pamphlet form, the Report of the Kansas Com- 
mittee. Price, free of postage, $2.50 per 100 copies, or $20 


per 1,000 copies. Address 


L. CLEPHANE, 
Secretary Republican Association, 
Washington, D. C. 





REPUBLICAN ROOMS. 


East side of Seventh street, five doors south of the General 


HE REPUBLICAN ASSOCIATION OF WASHING- 
TON CITY have taken spacious rooms (Nos. 5 and 6) 

in the buildings known as “ Washi: 

east side of Seventh street, five doors south of the General 

Post Office, where they will be pleased to see any of their 

friends. 

i= The Rooms are open from 8 A. M. to 10 P. M. 


Washington Place, 


Post Office 


Place,” on the 





One 


Price 
Cop 


504 


FREEMEN of the WESTERN RESERVE! 


The authorized and only complete edition. 


illustrations, and the only accurate Portrait on steel. 


Be sure and read 


BIGELOW’S LIFE OF FREMONT, 


large 12mo volume, near 500 pages, with splendid 
BI. i , 
ies sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, 


DERBY & JACKSON, Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 





On 


No ap 


tensiv 
The 
read i 


A TALE OF THE GREAT DISMAL SWAMP. 


Author of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” &c., &c. 


impression in this country, and whose fame is now coex- 


tion, in development of character and principles, and in 

the overwhelming power and interest of the story. 

The contest venereee the jnstitutions of Freedom and of 
epotism is approachin, 

DetRotterent ato the ‘ 

shows the legitimate fruits of American Slavery under 

the laws, caniot but excite great and universal interest. 


MRS. STOWE’S NEW NOVEL! 
the first of September, we shall Publish 
DRED: 


BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


In 2 vols.12mo, Price $1.75. 


ry for the a t of another 


ANTI-SLAVERY NOVEL, 


from the author whose former book made so profound an 





ology is 


e with civilization. 
present work is pronounced, by those who have 
t, superior to “Uncle Tom,” in breadth of conce 


a crisis ; nO man or woman can 
e; and a work like this, which 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON, & CO., 
13 Winter s'reet, Bastion, 
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IXTEEN miles northwest from Philadelphia, near 
Norristown, Pa., will be open for yeone woe and boys 
above above 14 years of age, from October L 

June 1, 1857. ‘The site is healthfal, the surroun pros- 
pect exceedingly beautiful, the accommodations sufficient 
for 140 boarders and 200 students, aed the terms not ex- 
orbitant. The range of studies is extensive, the teachers 
experienced and able, 
to promote the physical, 
of the scholars. A Circul 
particulars and ref 


FREEMOUNT SEMINARY, 


1, 1856, ull 


and every reasonable effort is made 
intellectual, and moral welfare 
jar will be sent to order, with 


’ 
A AARON, Principal 
SAMUEL, AARQY Tatown, Pe 








TT ySituetrased Engraving of the 
Ten Commandments.” 
tal can make $50 


address 


WANTED—AGENTS 
sell Steel Plate Engravings, ee ee | bonnet 
‘An active person with a small 
to $75 per month. For particulars, 


D. H. MULFORD, 


No. 167 Broadway, New York. 





a 


‘Seven Portraits for One Dollar and Fifty Centg. 
A i PUBLISHED, B 


Hoy Brinch brevet the 
fohn 


Charles Sumner, Chase, 
|S9iiticm Seward, Houry Ward Beecher, 
This picture was drawn by Grozeirer, an eminent 


French artist, and is universally 
specimen of the lithographic 
ted States. 


‘The li 
as art can 


be sent sree of postage to 
Address — 





AMPIONS OF FREEDOM 
A MAGNIFICENT PICTURE! 


the 


portraits of 
G, Whittier, 
Salmon P. 


pronounced the best 
art ever executed in the Uni. 
likenesses. i beautiful 
ug ae Na tence 
York by W. SCHAUS, 629 Broadway. 
Print will 
of three dollars, two of this Prin’ 


the 
H. BRAINARD, 


Now is the time to prove who arethe true lovers of Lib- 
erty, and to demonstrate who are the worthy descendants 
of the fathers of the Revoiution, who were willing to lay 
down their lives to secure for this fair county an inherit- 
ance of Freedom. 

The Independent will enter the field side by side with 
all who desire to dobatle for Truth, Justice, and Humanity. 
With all the power God may give it, it will urge the Chris- 
tian public to do with their might what their hands find to 
do, to save our beloved country trom the death-grasp of 
Slavery. It will advocete Freedom of Speech, Froodeus 
of the Press, Free Soil, Free Men, and——Fremont, for the 
next President. Those who think a religious paper should 
not thus freely join with the secular press in doing this ex- 
traordinary work, are informed that the matter has been 
calmly considered, the cost counted, and the conclusion 
deliberately and conscientiously arrived at, that duty to 
God and man preciudes a moment’s hesitation as to the 
course which ought to be taken by this-paper. Those who 
sympathize with it, of every name and party, and they 
are thousands, will aid the cause by doing all they can to 
extend its circulation. 

Those unacquainted with the Independent are informed 
that the paper will furnish articles weekly, as follows: 
Ist. Religious Editorials, Selections, and current Religious 


News. 
2d. Editorials discussing the great Moral and Political 
Questions of the day. 
3d. Communications from regular weekly contributors, 
embracing every variety of topic suited to a Christian 
family—to the living, not to the dead. 
4th. Foreign and D tie Correspod 
Sth. Reviews and Special Articles on important topics, 
by the ablest living writers, 
6. An Articleon Agriculture, embracing information from 
all parts of the country in relation to the condition of the 





crops. 

7th. 2 ew of the New York Cattle and Produce 
arket. 

8th. A Price Current, carefully corrected weekly, 

9th. A Commercial and Financial Articlo, embracing top- 
ics suited especi busi life, and containing all 

the important news of the day, including a List of Fail- 

ures from all parts of the country. 

10th. Poetry, Religious Items, Reports of Public Meetings, 

Book-notices and Reviews, and other matters interest- 

ing to the reading public. 

Terms, $2 cash in advance. Advertisements 15 cents 

per line. Address 


JOSEPH H. LADD, Publisher 


22 Beekman street, New 





ork. 





VINEGAR PLANT. 


ONE plant will yield ten gallc >; first quality of vine- 

J garpermonth. Sent by me.’ or express to any part 

of the country, free, on receipt of one dollar. Warranted. 
W. H. 
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FS the tenth year instructor in this‘place, of French 
Spanish, Italian, &c.,; &c., Peunsylvanta Avenue 
No. 53, First Ward. 4 


T, 
Augusta, Iowa. 


A. ZAPPONE, 








PHILOSOPHICAL AND CHEMICAL AP. 
PARATUS 


JY fig bhdetesedad tay BY C. B. WARRING, A. M.. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Catalogues gratis. 446 





HENRY H. BOODY & CO., 
| eee: General Agents, and Dealers in Land 
) Warrants and Real Estate, Hudson, St. Croix county, 
Wisconsin, and Brunswick, Maine, 
. H. BOODY, Brunswick, Maine. 
ALVIN BOODY, Wi 
G. JEWELL, Jr., 


Hua «it 
bi 
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CARD. 


EV. J. CABLE has accepted an invitation to take 
.\ the charge of the Albany Manual Labor University. 
His address is Lee, Athens county, Ohio. Money due the 
[astitution may be sent to him, as General Agent, 


BRITISH PERIODICALS, 
Barly Copies Secured. 
EONARD SCOTT & CO., New York, continue to re- 
7 the following British Periodicals, viz: 
- The London parveriy, (Conservative.} 

2.. The yrwhig. 

3. The North British Review, (Free Ohurch.) 

4. The Westminster Review, (Liberal. 

5. Blac ss Edin’ ory.) 
The present critical state of E an affairs will reti- 
der these publications unusually interesti —— the 

oming yeat. They will oceupy a middle ground be- 

tween the -written news items, crude speculations, 
and fiying rumors, of the daily je and the ponderous 
Tome of the future historian, written after the mae» hese 
est and excitement of the great political — ' time 
shall have passed away. is to ’er that 
readers must look, for the only really Smell ble and reli- 
able history of ougrent events; and, as such, in ition 
to their well-estab lished lit > 0 
oe ree, e urge them uper the consideration of 
re: public. 

Arrangements ay or ay ee ay So the 
receipt of early sheets from British lishers, by 
whieh we are enabled to place all our Reprints in the 
ut as “ as they can be fur- 
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No. 124 Washington st., Boston, 


is selling by thousands: 
your-anage, tele enaaiel 


y illustrated. Price gy°"" 
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anda 
A few 


Fremont’s Two Ex 
Mountains, 0: 


teresting work for sale, at $3 each, and 
mail, free of postage,’to any part of the 
receipt of that sum. 


Mr. Fremont’s 3d Expedition, in 1846_ 
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MENTS, JOURNALS, 
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the stock occupying four entire 
itions to 


copies of this now rare and more 
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under 
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33 by 27 inches. ashington city, 194 

Likewise, 2 Topographical Map of 


fiom Missouri to Oregon, in seven se 
inches, each section in 


Charles Preuss; compiled by the latt 


Gales & Seaton’s Register of Deb 
Debates and Proceedings in the fi 


Compiled by Joseph Gales, 
Congressional Globe i 
and A 
3, 1833, to March 4, 1855, ppendix fr 
to, half Russia Dinding, $150.00. 
Journals of the Old Am 
1774 to 1788—a complete se 
Secret Journals of Ditto, 
4 vols. 8vo, $16.00. 
Journals of the Senate of the U. S., from 1789 
to 1815, law sheep, 5 vols. (official reprint) $20, . 
Secret, or Executive Journal of Ditto 
1799 to 1829, law sheep, 3 vols. $15.00. , 
Journals of the Senate of the U. S., from 18}; 
to 1855, at $1 a session. a 
Journals of the House of Representatives of the 
U. 8., from 1789 to 1815, in 9 vols. (official reprint.) ay 
Ditto, Ditto, from 1815 to 1855, original editions 
at $1 per session. ’ 
Sparks’ Diplomatic Correspondence of the Rey. 
olution, 12 vols., sheep, #24. 
Waite’s American State Papers, 1789 to 1818 
12 vols., boards, $24. 7 
Journal of the Federal Convention of 1787, 
which formed the Constitution of the U. 3., poor sheep 
or good boards, $3.50. 
Secret Debates in that Convention, by Yates { 
Martin, sheep, $2.00. 
Elliott’s Debates in the several State Conven. 
tions on the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 4 vols, 7 
sheep, $12.00. 
Public Lands Documents, embracing the entire 
operations in that department of our Government, ftom 
1729 to 1834, in 5 large folio vols., published by Dui 


Green, under directions of the Senate of the U. 8., half 
Russia, $75.00. 


Navy Department Documents, from 1789 to 

1825, in 1 large folio vol., half Russia, $15.00. : 
General Post Office Documents, from 1789 to) “7 

1823, folio, half Russia, $10.00. By 
American Archives, compiled by Peter Force, 

vols. 2 to 9, folio, half Russia, $125.00. 
Slade (Hon. W.) Vermont State Papers, 81, 

half boards, $3.00. 
Mexican War Documents, complete sets, 5 vol, 
folded, a 
Emory’s (Lt. Col.) Military Reconnoissance of 7 
New Mexico and California, 8vo, cloth, 416 pages and 
31 plates, $1.50. 
John Quincy Adams on the Negotiations at 


Ghent, 8vo, boards, $2; and, generally, mosioi\neCon- 
ional D and other works that have been | 


of Oregon and Calj 
to the 


Oregon and Upper 


atlas form, 


Notes of John C. Fremont 


inch. Price $2. 


Niles’ (Hezekiah) Principles and Ac 
Revolution in America, ver : 
best book extant on that su 
more, in 1822, b 
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$3, folded or $3.50 we 
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the Constitution of the U. 


a complete set, 37 v 
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On sale by 8. G. DEETH, (successor to 
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official edition, in 1 vol. 8vo., cloth, 693 pa, 
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mblished by order or under the patronage of Congress, 
m 1774 to 1856; all of which will be sent by mail, | 
Sree, to any part of the United States. 
extensive assortment of American History, Biography 
‘Travels, Voyages, Poetry, Miscellaneous Voluminow 
Periodicals, &c., ia complete sets and odd volumes. 
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Teach; 


and Nervous Irritability, iver 
Kidneys, Gout, and other kindred complaints, arising {rom 
a low state of the body, or obstructions of its funcuous 
They are the best Purgative Medicine ever discoveres, 
and you will but need to use them once to know it. 
Prepared by Dr. J. C. AYER, Lowell, Massachusetts 
and sold by Z. D. GILMAN, Washington, and all respec’ 


PILLS THAT ARE PILLS!! 


MEN THAT ARE MEN!!! 


able Druggists. 





STAINED AND CUT GLASS. 


J. M. COOK, 





HE 


pr 


this preparation, d 
confidence in its virtues, 
for which it is recommended. 

It is no new and untried article, but one ths 
the test of a ten years’ trial before t 
and its reputation and sale is unriva 
preparations extant. 

Principal Office and Manufactory, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Dear Sr: a sal 
tspeaks volumes y , 
oa them, speak highly of their effects. 
that I sell gives such general satisfaction, @ 
for it exceeds all precedent; and 
me pleasure to se 
longer scout at it, ‘ 
intrinsie value, and the greater part of t 
magnanimity sufficie 
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AYER’S CATHARTIC PILLS! 


ROF. HAYES, State Chemist of Massachusetis, say; 
they are the best of all Pills, and annexed are the @ 
men who certify that Dr. Hayes knows, viz: vA 
LEMUEL SHAW, Chief Justice Supreme Court of 7 
Massachusetts. 
EMORY WASHBURN, Governor of Massachusetts 
W. C. PLUNKETT, Lieut. Governor of Massachuwts, 7 
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mental Windows. 
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Couch and Lantern Lights, &c. 
Lead and Metal SASHES made to order. 4 
>> Ground, Enamelled, Flock, Stained, Plate, Cro¥s | 
German, and American Glass, wholesale and retail 


CELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS, 
Dr. C. M. JACKSON, Philadelphia, Pennsylvasit, 
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Chronic or Nervous Debility, Diseases of the Kidneys, and 
all Diseases arising from a disordered Liver or Stemach 
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